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Dear Girls and Boys: 

This book is about Canada. It tells how Canada was made 
many thousands of years ago. It tells of the beauty of the 
land today, in mountain and in forest, in water and in rocks, 
in field and in plain. 

It tells, too, of the riches of the land. Men have lived in 
Canada for a long time and have learned to use these riches 
for their needs. They use machines to fell the trees that are 
made into lumber and chemical products. They gather the 
fish from the salt and fresh waters and dig into the earth and 
rocks to find oil and precious metals. They reap grain and 
raise fruit and vegetables from the fertile soil. The bounty of 
these things makes Canada a pleasant place in which to live. 

The Indians and the Eskimos are thought to have been the 
first people to live in Canada. They came across the narrow 
bridge which joins Asia and America in the north. Centuries 
later men came from across the seas searching for fish and 
furs which were found here in abundance. At first only a 
few came to settle, but today the number of people living 
in Canada has grown to nearly twenty million. They have 
come from many countries and are of different races and 
colours. All of them become Canadians and help to build the 
country with the work of their hands and minds. 

Today people travel the length and breadth of the country 
to see its beauty, its industries and to do their work. They 
travel in trains, an ships, in cars, and in planes. In this book 
you may read about some of these travels and find out what 
Canada is like. 

The Author 
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The Surface of Canada 


Canada is the northern part of the continent of North America. 
Her foundations are ancient rocks built on the earth’s crust. 
Her surface is like a huge battered tray. The centre is uneven, 
and the rim is badly bent. This rim is very high in the west 
where the Rocky Mountains lie. It is lower in the north and 
east where the land slopes towards the Arctic Ocean, Hudson 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Canadian Shield 

The old and battered tray is built in three different parts. 
The first part is shaped like a shield, with its broad end in the 
north and its point towards the south. It is made of very old 
rocks that were ranges of mountains, and of melted rock called 
lava that poured from volcanoes. But these have been worn 
down by weather during thousands of years. 

The Canadian Shield reaches to the Arctic Ocean in the 
north and to the Atlantic Ocean in the east. It circles Hudson 
Bay like a great horseshoe, and in the south it points towards 
the Great Lakes. It is firm and strong, and is the foundation 
of the country. 
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'The surface of 
Canada is like a 
huge battered tray'. 


From the Canadian Shield the second part of Canada’s 
surface stretches to the west, to the south, and to the east. 
In the west of this part there are the Great Plains; in the south 
and east there are the fertile Lowlands around the Great 
Lakes and along the St. Lawrence River. In ancient times 
these areas were covered with ice and flooded by shallow seas. 
When the waters disappeared, they left beds filled with silt 
from the worn rocks on which they had lain. These silt-filled 
beds are the Great Plains and Lowlands of Canada. The 
Canadian Shield and the Great Plains form the centre of 
the tray. 

The Mountains 

The rim of the tray is broken and bent, for it is made of 
many mountains. First, there are the Rocky Mountains in 
the west, 500 miles from the sea. They are very high, and from 
them other mountains slope down towards the Pacific Ocean. 

In the east are very old mountains. They lie along the 
lower St. Lawrence River and reach out into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
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In the north lie the polar regions of Canada, where there are 
high snow-capped mountains with glaciers clinging to their 
sides. The mountains are called the Innuitians. 

The rim of the great tray spreads to the Pacific Ocean, to 
the Arctic Ocean, and to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Canada Today 

Canada is a very big country. She stretches for over 3,000 
miles between the blue Pacific Ocean to the west and the 
rocky shores of the Atlantic to the east. In the north, Canada 
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An aerial view of Hunt Falls Saskatchewan , showing typical 
terrain of the Canadian Shield 


Combines harvest wheat on the prairies south of Regina 
Saskatchewan. 








Mt. Sir Donald and Eagle Peak near Glacier, B.C. 


reaches far beyond the Arctic Circle, across ice-bound seas and 
islands to the North Pole. To the south is her great neighbour, 
the United States of America, from which she is separated by 
the 49th parallel of latitude and the Great Lakes. 

Within our huge land between the oceans there are very high 
mountains and low-lying hills. There are fertile valleys and 
broad plains. Mighty rivers empty into three oceans, and 
thousands of lakes are scattered over the land. Forests cover 
the mountain sides, and vast areas of rocky and barren wastes 
reach north of the tree line. There are cities throbbing with 
life, and towns, villages, and farms where people are also active 
and busy. There are summers when the sun is hot, and 
winters when the cold is severe. 
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In each section of the book you will read about one of the “lands” shown on the map. 








Canada is a young country, though some of her land is as 
old as any in the world. She is called “young” because 
settlers from Europe came to this country only about 500 
years ago. Her population is still small for her size. The 
greatest number of her people live in the southern part, where 
there are many fertile farm lands and large cities. Only a few 
people live amongst the rocks and ice in the barren lands of 
the northern part. 

Canada is a growing country. Her population is growing, 
for people from many lands have come here to make their 
homes. Her industries are growing rapidly to supply the 
needs of her people. She trades with many countries of the 
world, and wishes to be friendly with all nations. 
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PART ONE 

The Land of Shining Mountains 


The province of British Columbia is on the west coast of 
Canada. It has been called a “sea of mountains”. These 
mountains stretch from the prairies to the Pacific Ocean and 
form the western rim of Canada. 

There are three main ranges or chains of mountains and 
many smaller ones. The Rocky Mountains are Canada’s 
highest and youngest mountains. In the Columbia mountain 
system, which is formed of several ranges, there are older 
mountains. The Coast Mountains, stretching along the 
Pacific Ocean, are the oldest group. 

Many islands lie off the coast. Some of these are parts of 
old volcanoes, some are part of the Coast Mountains. Van¬ 
couver Island is the largest island; further north are the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 

In the Rockies, in the Columbia system, in the mountains 
along the coast, and on Vancouver Island, the snow-capped 
peaks glisten in the sun. One of the Indian words for the 
Rockies is “The Shining Mountains”. British Columbia is 
“The Land of Shining Mountains”. 
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Trenches and Valleys 

Long after the mountains had been formed, the Ice Age 
came, and ice-sheets moved slowly down from the north and 
covered the land. As they moved they gouged out deep 
valleys. The largest of the valleys are called trenches. Years 
later the ice-sheet melted, leaving the province as we know 
it today. 

The Rocky Mountain Trench, which lies between the Rocky 
and the Selkirk Mountains, is over 1,000 miles long, and in 
places ten to fifteen miles wide. A large part of this trench is 
still a wilderness of forests and streams. These streams may 
be a source of power for industry in the coming years. 

There are many fertile valleys in the province. The largest 
is the Fraser Valley, where a great delta has been formed of the 
soil carried down by the Fraser River. On this large stretch of 
land lie the richest farm lands of the province. Another well- 
known valley is the Okanagan, where fruit orchards flourish on 
the rich soil. Further to the east is the beautiful Kootenay 
Valley with farms and orchards nestling among the hills. 
In the northeast is the wide valley of the Peace River. This 
area is often called the Peace River Block, or British Colum¬ 
bia’s “Little Prairie”. Ranches and farms are found there, 
and also oil and gas wells. Some of the waters flowing in this 
region will be harnessed to make electric power. 

The Rivers and Lakes 

Through the valleys and from the slopes come dashing 
streams and swift rivers. The Kootenay and the Columbia, 
the Fraser and the Thompson, too, begin as small streams. At 
last their waters unite in two mighty rivers, the Columbia and 
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Train passing through the Fraser River Gorge 


the Fraser, and are carried to the sea. In northern British 
Columbia, the Nass, the Skeena, and the Stikine wind and 
twist their way down to the Pacific. From beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, in the far northeastern part of the province, the 
waters of the Liard flow into the Mackenzie, which empties 
into the icy Arctic Ocean. The Peace River wanders through 
the foothills and the forests of northeast British Columbia. 

There are lakes scattered all through the mountains. In the 
south, between the mountain ranges, lie three long and nar¬ 
row lakes, the Okanagan, the Arrow, and the Kootenay 
Lakes. In the north is Babine Lake, the largest in the province. 
Hundreds of others nestle in the valleys and on the high level 
stretches of land, called plateaus. The lakes provide sport for 
fishermen, camping sites for travellers, and homes for wild 
birds. 
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The Coastline 

The coastline of the province is rocky and broken, for the 
mountains reach down to the water’s edge. All along the 
shore are deep cuts that stretch inland as arms of the sea. 
These grooves, called inlets, were made by the ice that gouged 
out pieces of the rocks many years ago. The distance along 
the coast is only about 500 miles “as the crow flies”; but if all 
the curves and twists are measured, British Columbia’s 
shoreline is over 4,000 miles long. 

The Forests 

In the mountains there are great forests where many kinds 
of trees grow. Along the southern coast and on Vancouver 
Island is the Douglas fir, a giant among trees. The white men 
first used these firs to replace the broken masts of ships. 
Today, they are cut for heavy timber, lumber, and plywood. 
Also in the forests are the fragrant cedar and the spruce, which 
provide wood for many purposes. The hemlock tree is very 
important, too, because it is excellent for pulp and paper. 

British Columbia is a rich province. Its riches lie in the 
forests, and in the waters where fish are plentiful. Wealth 
lies also in the earth and rocks, where minerals are hidden, 
and in the soil, which produces fine crops of fruit, grain, and 
vegetables, and grows grass that feeds great herds of cattle. 
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Larry Visits the Inside Passage 


Larry Taylor’s father had been ill. The doctor said to him, 
“You need a long rest in the open air.” 

Mr. Taylor bought a fishing boat called the Nancy. During 
the spring he worked on it carefully, making it comfortable 
and safe for the family’s travels. Then the Taylors were 
ready to spend the summer travelling along the coast of 
British Columbia. 

Out of Burrard Inlet 

When the day came to begin the journey, their clothing and 
supplies were stored on board. Silently the Nancy glided out 
of her berth at the wharf. In the harbour at Vancouver were 
big boats and little boats tied to the wharves or moving 
through the water. A big passenger ship from Australia was 
moored at one of the wharves, and huge freighters from 
Britain, Sweden, Italy, Norway, and Japan were lying at 
anchor. Ferry boats from Victoria and Nanaimo were coming 
into the docks or leaving them for the next trip. Busy little 
tugs were pulling scows, and speedy motor launches bounded 
over the water. Gulls soared above, their shrill cries piercing 
the air. 
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“Are we in the ocean now, Mummy?” asked Larry. 

“Yes, but only in a small part of it, called Burrard Inlet,” 
his mother replied. “It is one of the finest harbours in the 
world. Did you know that it is salt water? Burrard Inlet is an 
arm of the sea.” 

On the mountains to the north two peaks stood out against 
the sky. These were the “great lions”. People say that they 
guard the harbour of Vancouver. At their feet, across the 
Narrows, stretched the Lions Gate Bridge. To the left lay 
Stanley Park, 1,000 acres in size, with its beautiful trees and 
flowers. Further on, to the south, the Taylors saw a cliff 
rising up out of the water. 

“That is Point Grey, where the city of Vancouver looks 
across the Strait of Georgia. Vancouver is tucked in between 
Burrard Inlet and the Fraser River, and the land ends in this 
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cliff,” explained Mother. “Up there, on top of the cliff, is the 
University of British Columbia. It is the second-largest 
university in Canada.” 

The inlet was widening. Mr. Taylor said, “Now we are 
going into the Strait of Georgia. That land you see away to 
the west is Vancouver Island. Beyond it is the Pacific Ocean.” 

“Strait! That’s a new word, Daddy. What is a strait?” 
asked Larry. 

“A strait is a narrow passage of water joining two larger 
bodies of water. Here’s our map, on the wall. I’ll show you,” 
said Mother. They found the name Strait of Georgia on the 
area of sea between Vancouver Island and the mainland. 

“And, son,” added Father, “there is the mouth of the 
Fraser River where it pours its waters into the Strait. Day 
and night it carries soil from the mountains down towards the 
sea. This silt is deposited at the river’s mouth, where it forms 
what is called a delta.” 

Glancing to the right, Larry saw a lighthouse, its white 
tower gleaming against the green trees. “It is marking Point 
Atkinson,” said Mother. “That is one of the most dangerous 
spots on the coast of British Columbia. If it were night, you 
could see the light shining over the water.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Larry. “A lighthouse is a warning and a 
guide to ships. Our teacher told us that.” 

After their boat had passed the lighthouse and rounded a 
point in the shoreline, Larry asked, “Where shall we stay 
tonight?” 

“I think we’ll turn into Howe Sound,” answered his father, 
“and anchor in some little cove. Large inlets are often called 
sounds.” 
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Princess Louisa Inlet, B.C. 


“A sound, a cove, a delta, and a strait! I’m going to get 
my notebook and write down all the names,” said Larry. 

“You’d better keep a diary,” his father replied. “I’ll keep 
one, too, and next winter we’ll have fun reading them.” 

In Howe Sound 

Father found a quiet cove that was sheltered from the wind. 
He caught a fish, and Mother cooked it for supper. 

“I like living on the water,” said Larry. “What’s further up 
Howe Sound?” 

“There are copper mines at Britannia, a pulp mill at 
Woodfibre, and at the head of the sound is Squamish, a small 
port. That’s why you see so many barges and scows going 
north and south. They are carrying lumber, pulp, and logs 
from the forests, and ore from the mine,” his father told him. 
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When night came, Larry listened to the gentle lapping of 
the water against the Nancy and to the faint tinkle of a little 
stream in the distance. Soon he was fast asleep. 

The Crooked Coast 

As the Taylors made their way through the part of the 
Inside Passage that lies between Vancouver Island and the 
mainland, the mountains on the mainland became higher and 
higher. Many of the peaks were covered with snow, which 
sparkled in the sun. “The Shining Mountains!” said Mother. 
“Look at the glaciers up there, Larry, and the waterfalls, too! 
When the snow and ice begin to melt, the streams start dash¬ 
ing down the slopes, and hurl their waters over the cliffs.” 

They entered deep inlets that stretched for miles into the 
mainland. Often the rocks on each side rose straight out of the 
water, as high as 6,000 feet. Sometimes these inlets were 
crowded with fishing boats, their long nets lying in the water. 
Larry liked to watch the fishermen hauling in the nets filled 
with the glistening fish. 

A Visit to a Cannery 

One day the Taylors stopped at a cannery to buy gasoline 
and groceries. The fishermen were bringing in their catch of 
salmon. First the fish from the boats was weighed. Therf men 
forked the catch onto slides, which carried it into the building. 

“Let’s go inside and see what’s happening,” said Father. 

The workers were very busy at the machines. Some of these 
machines took off the fishes’ heads, tails, and fins, then split 
open and cleaned the fish. Then they were thoroughly 
washed and then sliced to fit into the cans. After the cans 
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had been filled, the fish was steamed and cooked. Then the 
cans were ready to be sealed, labelled, and put into boxes for 
shipping. 

A big ship was moored at the wharf where men were unload¬ 
ing supplies for the stores. When that work was finished, 
hundreds of boxes of canned salmon were packed away in the 
ship. 

“Where does all the salmon go?” asked Larry. 

“To Britain, Australia, and other countries of the world,” 
Father said. “We Canadians also eat part of each year’s 
catch.” 

The Lumber Camp 

One morning Father spotted a logging camp in an inlet. 
High up on the mountain side the men were at work. Through 
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the still air came the sounds of the power saw. Then came the 
crash of a mighty tree that had fallen to the ground. 

Along a narrow road that led to the camp, huge trucks 
brought the logs to the water’s edge. There they were dumped 
pell-mell into the water. 

“Look! There’s a truck unloading now!” exclaimed Father. 
They watched the logs rolling down and splashing into the 
water. 

“The loggers are making a boom,” said Mother. 

Men ran quickly over the logs, pushing them into place with 
spiked poles. When enough logs were floating together, a line 
of logs bound with chains was thrown around them to hold 
them together. This boom, as it is called, would then be 
towed to the mill by a tugboat. 

The Pulp and Paper Mills 

The Taylor family went to see the pulp and paper mill at 
Powell River, about sixty miles from Vancouver. This is one of 


Logging on Vancouver Island 




the largest pulp mills in the world for making the papers on 
which newspapers are printed. 

The Taylors watched the machines taking the bark off the 
logs. Next, the logs were cut into chips and cooked, along 
with chemicals, into pulp. This pulp then went through heavy 
rollers to become wrapping paper and newsprint. Father 
spoke to one of the men who worked at the mill. 

“What is the pulp made into, besides this paper?” he asked. 

“Some mills make paper board for boxes and containers,” 
answered the man. “Others make cloth, plastics, and cello¬ 
phane. Pulp is sent to different plants where many different 
products are made.” 

“And to think all those things come from wood!” said 
Mother. “No wonder we should protect our forests.” 
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“What kind of trees do you use?” asked Larry. 

The man smiled at him and answered, “That’s a good 
question, young fellow. The hemlock and the spruce are the 
best for our work here.” 

“Thank you for telling us so many interesting things,” 
said Mr. Taylor. 

The Fire Rangers 

That night at supper Mother said, “The fire rangers will 
be busy these days. This is the time of year when they must 
be watching for fires.” 

“Where do the rangers stay?” asked Larry. 

“They have towers called look-outs on the mountain sides. 
They are on duty twenty hours of the day during the hot 
season,” explained Father. “Each look-out has a two-way 
radio or a telephone for sending messages.” 

“How do they put out the fires?” Larry wanted to know. 

“When the message goes to the head office plans are made 
very quickly,” his father told him. “Sometimes a fire-fighter 
goes by car and takes a fire pump. Sometimes a bulldozer is 
sent to make a fire guard, which prevents the fire from spread¬ 
ing. At other times a helicopter or airplane goes with chemi¬ 
cals or water to help. It may take days before some of the 
fires are put out.” 

Ripple Rock 

When the Taylors started out the next morning, Larry 
asked, “Shall we reach the open Pacific Ocean today, Daddy?” 

“No, we are still going up the Inside Passage,” replied his 
father. “It is a beautiful body of water. It stretches all the 
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way to Alaska, and thousands of islands lie in it. We shall not 
reach the Pacific for a long time, and you’ll know it when we 
do.” 

“How?” Larry asked. 

“Because you’ll feel the roll of the sea,” his father told him. 

The waters sparkled in the sunshine, and the islands were 
green against the blue sky. There were so many islands! 
On some of them were small farms and summer homes. On 
others trees had been cut down, and the scarred sides of the 
hills were an unpleasant sight. Here and there little Indian 
villages huddled beside sheltered coves. 

“These islands are the tops of very old mountains that have 
sunk into the sea,” explained Mother. “Some of them are 
hundreds of feet high. Some are volcanic. A group of islands 
like this is called an archipelago.” 

“That’s a big word, the biggest yet! Tell me how to spell it, 
please.” And Larry wrote it in his book. 

Some days later the Taylors went through the channel 
called Seymour Narrows, near Campbell River. “It’s in this 
narrow channel that Ripple Rock used to be,” said Mother. 
“Two peaks were near the surface of the water. When the 
waters rushed in at high tide these peaks were a great danger 
to ships. Do you remember when Ripple Rock was exploded?” 

“Yes, the rocks were blown to bits,” Larry said. 

“Explosives were put into the rocks,” his mother went on. 
“When everything was ready, a man touched a button. Then 
in a few seconds the tops of these old mountains were hurled 
deep into the water, where they could no longer be harmful.” 

The Nancy sped quickly over the waters where once the 
dangerous rocks had been. 
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In and Out of the Inlets 

As Father steered the Nancy along the coast, the Taylors 
saw many interesting sights. In one inlet was a huge raft 
securely fastened by steel ropes to the rocks along the shore. 
On it was a gasoline station for boats, a store, and a home for 
the family. Larry exclaimed, “Oh, the little boy is wearing a 
lifebelt!” 

“That will protect him if he should fall into the water,” 
explained Mother. 

One morning Father said, “Look! I think those black things 
over there are seals swimming about hunting for salmon.” 

“The fishermen will not catch anything near here for some 
time, as the salmon will leave for other feeding grounds while 
the seals are around,” added Mother. 

As they went further north they passed the northern tip of 
Vancouver Island. Here the Nancy felt the roll of the open 
Pacific Ocean as its billows swept through the passage, but 
she rode the waves proudly. 

“You don’t need to ask whether we are in the ocean now, 
Larry,” remarked Mother. Then they reached the lee of some 
small islands and were in calm waters once more. 

Another day, near Rivers Inlet, they saw a large, brown, 
mother bear and her cub getting a dinner of salmon. “She’s 
teaching the little bear how to catch the fish,” said Mother. 
“That bear’s a grizzly. There are many of them around here.” 

One evening Father anchored the Nancy near an island at 
the entrance to an inlet. In the morning he said, “I made 
that crab trap before we left Vancouver. Drop it over the 
side, Larry. You might catch some crabs.” Sure enough, 
next day, when Larry pulled it up, three of them were trying 
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to escape from their prison. Mother cooked them at once in 
salt water, and they turned a pink colour. 

While Mother was cooking the crabs, Larry picked some 
huckleberries that were growing on the bushes along the shore. 
That evening they had crab salad and juicy berries for supper. 


To Kitimat 

“Are we going to see Kitimat?” asked Mother. “That’s 
where a big aluminum plant is located. A mineral called 
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bauxite is brought all the way from South America to make 
the aluminum.” 

“Yes, we’re heading for Kitimat now,” replied Father, “but 
we still have some distance to go before we get there. Can 
you pick out our route from Vancouver to where we are now 
on the map, Larry, and then find Kitimat?” 

Larry was already looking at the map. “I think so,” he 
answered. “Did you know that we have been in three straits: 
the Strait of Georgia, Johnstone Strait, and Queen Charlotte 
Strait? Now we are near Hecate Strait. That will make four.” 
Then he found Kitimat and also the Queen Charlotte Islands. 

“Do many people live on the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
Mother?” he asked. 

“Not very many. There are logging camps, and a large 
whaling station, but most of this land is too poor for farming. 
The Haida Indians, who live there, are an interesting people. 
They were skilled carvers and great warriors before the white 
man came.” 

To reach Kitimat the boat went up Douglas Channel, 
another long arm of the sea. After the Nancy was tied up, 
the Taylors went into the town, which was five miles away. 
On the way they passed the aluminum plant. 

Father said, “I must tell you about Kitimat, this town in 
the wilderness. The story begins far away in the mountains. 
A big dam was built to turn the waters of the Nechako River 
from the course they had followed for centuries. These waters 
and other streams flowing into the river now form a huge 
reservoir. A huge tunnel, stretching for ten miles through 
solid mountain, carries the waters to a power plant at Kemano. 
There, electricity is made to supply the needs of the aluminum 
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Kitimat , B.C. 

plant and the town of Kitimat. Those power lines you see are 
bringing electricity from Kemano.” 

When the Taylors reached the town, they walked about to 
see the new houses, the new schools, the new churches, the 
new stores, and the recreation park. All around them were 
green forests and snow-capped mountains. 

To Prince Rupert 

“Let’s go to Prince Rupert,” said Father. “It’s on Kaien 
Island, near the mouth of the Skeena River.” 

“We’ll find out the names of rivers in the north,” said 
Mother. She and Larry pored over the map. “There they are 
the Stikine, the Skeena, and the Nass. For centuries, Larry, 
the Indians have fished for salmon in these rivers. They used 
to dry them and carry them inland to trade with other 
tribes.” 

“And what does that black line mean?” asked Larry. 
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Fishing fleet, Prince Rupert , B.C. 


“It marks the boundary between Alaska and British 
Columbia,” Mother replied. ‘‘Alaska is now one of the states 
of the United States. British Columbia is, of course, part of 
Canada.” 

“Oh, I see a railroad marked on the map, too,” Larry said. 

“It’s the Canadian National Railway, which comes through 
the Yellowhead Pass in the Rockies,” Mother said. “Prince 
Rupert is at the western end of one of the branches. The 
other end is at Vancouver.” 

“There is a highway as well”, said Father, “that takes you 
to Prince George. Here it is, marked on the map.” 

As they neared Prince Rupert, they saw many fishing boats. 

“Prince Rupert is a busy city,” Father told them. “It is the 
gateway to the farm lands along the Bulkley River and to the 
lumber mills and mines of northwest British Columbia. But 
fishing is its chief industry. Salmon are caught at the mouths 
of the rivers nearby, and the halibut fishing grounds off the 
Queen Charlotte Islands keep hundreds of boats busy for part 
of the year. A large portion of both the salmon and halibut 
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the indians at 
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catches is sold to companies in Prince Rupert. The halibut is 
frozen and shipped all over North America. The salmon is 
either canned, smoked, or frozen, and shipped by boat or 
refrigerator car.” 

“And the livers of the halibut contain oil that is sometimes 
used to make vitamin tablets,” added Mother. “You have 
tasted cod-liver oil, and last winter, remember, you took one 
halibut-liver-oil capsule a day to ward off colds.” 

“Are there any pulp mills here?” enquired Larry, in a few 
minutes. 
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“Yes, at Port Edward, nine miles away. A pulp mill there 
makes cellulose pulp, which is sent to factories for use in 
making rayon and other cloths.” 

As they walked around Prince Rupert, they found Alder 
Park and saw the totem poles. “Those were made long ago by 
the Indians to honour the brave deeds of their people,” 
remarked Mother. 

Home Again 

Taylors turned south after visiting Prince Rupert. They 
explored inlets on the mainland and spent happy days on 
little islands. They called at ports on Vancouver Island and 
sunned themselves on the sandy beaches. 

One morning Father guided the Nancy over the waters of the 
Strait of Georgia on her way home. As the family neared 
Burrard Inlet, they saw hundreds of fishing boats at the 
mouth of the Fraser River. 

“They are all waiting for a good catch!” said Mother. 

They passed sailboats with their sails full set. Speed boats 
raced through the water, pulling water-skiers behind them, 
freighters took their slow passage through the narrow 
harbour entrance. “It’s as busy as the day we left,” said Larry. 

Yes, indeed,” answered Mother. “Vancouver is one of the 
great seaports of the world.” 

They tied up in the part of the harbour used by small boats, 
and as they stepped ashore Father remarked, “Home again, 

safe and sound. What a wonderful summer it has been! I 
feel like a new man!” 

It has been great fun, said Larry, “and we’ve learned a 
lot about our British Columbia coast.” 
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In Larry’s Diary 


Larry wrote these things in his diary: 

A harbour is a place where ships can be sheltered. 

It is a place where ships can load and unload their cargoes. 


A harbour is sometimes called a port. 

A strait is a stretch of water that joins two other bodies of 
water. 

An inlet is an arm of the sea. 

An inlet or strait is sometimes given the name “sound”. 

A channel is the deep part of a river or a strait where ships 
can travel safely without being grounded. 

An island is land with water all around it. 

An archipelago is a group of islands. 

A glacier is a mass of snow and ice that moves slowly down 
a valley in the side of a mountain. 

A plateau is a stretch of quite level land on the side or top of a 
mountain. 

Often, during the winter, the Taylors looked at the map 
they had used on their trip. Larry read little bits from his 
diary, and he and his parents talked about the good times they 
had enjoyed. 

These are the places they had marked on the map. Can you 
find them? 


Vancouver 
Powell River 
Squamish 
Kitimat 
Prince Rupert 
Burrard Inlet 
Rivers Inlet 


Queen Charlotte Islands 
Vancouver Island 
Skeena River 
Stikine River 
Nass River 
Fraser River 
Hecate Strait 
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Sally Sees the Top of the World 


The City of Vancouver 

Vancouver, British Columbia, is a young city, but it has grown 
rapidly. It is the third-largest city in Canada. It is built on the 
peninsula that lies between Burrard Inlet and the Fraser River. 

Vancouver gets its name from the British explorer Captain 
Vancouver. 

The city is a railway centre. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Canadian National Railway link British Columbia 
with the other provinces, and the Great Northern Railway 
runs south into the United States. The Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway is found only in the province, going into the Peace 

River District in the northeast. All these lines reach 
Vancouver. 

Vancouver is the largest Canadian port on the west coast. 
The harbour reaches along the shores of Burrard Inlet, which 
does not freeze in the winter. There are tall elevators to store 
grain from the prairies, and a long stretch of docks where the 
ships tie up. Beside the harbour, too, are the huge refineries of 
the oil companies, a large sugar factory, and warehouses filled 
with goods ready for shipment to many parts of the world. On 
the inlet and along the banks of the Fraser River, mills, can- 
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neries, and other industrial plants make many kinds of 
products. 

On Sea Island, the airport of the city is built. Planes are 
coming and going day and night. Hour by hour they rise into 
the air. They take travellers to all parts of British Columbia; 
some fly to Australia, others to Japan, and others to places in 
east Asia. Flights go to various cities in Canada, Mexico, and 
South America, and along the northern route to Europe. 
About 2,200 passenger planes leave or arrive at the airport 
every month. 

Vancouver is a very beautiful city. Towering at its back are 
the lovely snow-capped peaks of the Coast Mountains. The 
city looks out towards the sunset across the blue Pacific. 
It is a city of homes and gardens, where spring comes early. 
In late January the snowdrops and crocuses begin to show 
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Vancouver B.C. and the north shore line 


above the soil. Soon yellow daffodils are in bloom. Later, 
flowering shrubs, and cherry, peach, and apple trees make 
the gardens a lovely sight. Then comes the dogwood, which is 
the provincial flower, with its beautiful wax-like petals that 
glisten among the green leaves. In May, hawthorn trees are 
full of bloom like tiny rosebuds, and lilacs fill the air with 
their perfume. 

Reached by two great bridges over the inlet are the smaller 
cities of North Vancouver and West Vancouver. There, 
beautiful houses with lovely rock gardens are situated at the 
foot of the Coast Mountains and can be seen far up the 
wooded slopes. 

Lifts and highways carry visitors up to the mountain tops to 
enjoy the wonderful view of city, sea, and mountain. In 
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winter, the lifts are used by hundreds of skiers to reach the 
snow-fields. 

To the east of the main city is the thriving municipality of 
Burnaby. Vancouver, North and West Vancouver, and 
Burnaby together form Greater Vancouver, where about 
790,000 people live. 

Leaving Vancouver 

Sally lived in Vancouver. She was going to Calgary, Alberta, 
to visit her grandmother and grandfather. Her brother and 
sister were at the station to see her off. 

“What are you going to tell Grandmother about Van¬ 
couver?” asked Bruce, as they waited for the call “All aboard!” 

‘Til tell her about Stanley Park with its huge trees, its zoo, 
its aquarium, its gardens and playgrounds, and that it has 
1,000 acres of land. I’ll also tell her about the miles of sandy 
beaches right in the city,” Sally told him. 

“Good! But don’t forget the beautiful rock garden at 
Queen Elizabeth Park,” said Bruce. 

“Nor the Queen Elizabeth Theatre, Sally,” added Joan. 

Soon the train started, and Sally sat looking out of the 
window. The train was winding along Burrard Inlet, and 
across the water she saw the mountains, their peaks bright 
in the clear evening sky. “In a few minutes we’ll leave the sea 
behind. Then we’ll go into the valley and through the 
mountains,” she said to herself. 

In the Dome Car 

A lady sitting opposite spoke to her. “Are you travelling 
alone?” she asked. 
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“Yes,” answered Sally. “I’m going to Calgary for the 
Stampede.” 

“Would you like to sit with me in the dome car and see the 
view through its glass top?” 

“Thank you. Shall we go now?” 

When they had found seats in the car, the lady said, “I have 
a travel folder that will show us where we are going.” 

“I know that is the Fraser River,” said Sally pointing to the 
water. “It is called after Simon Fraser, who discovered it. He 
and his men travelled from the prairies across the mountains. 
They had Indian guides to help them. It was a very dangerous 
journey, because there were many rapids on the river. And 
we are in the Fraser Valley, which he found, too.” 

“Yes, those farms are some of the richest in British Colum¬ 
bia. The river has brought down silt from the mountains. 
This silt has formed a delta in the wide valley, and the land is 
very fertile,” Sally’s new friend said. 

“Oh, that means good crops grow here, and lots of berries. 
Look at the cows!” exclaimed Sally. “Over there are the 
dairy farms from which Vancouver gets its milk.” 

Together they looked at the map in the folder. “The valley 
is about a hundred miles long and begins at Hope,” said the 
lady. “From Hope we go into the Fraser Canyon. For seventy 
miles north of Hope, the river dashes and tumbles over the 
rocks in its deep, narrow bed. That is Hell’s Gate in the 
canyon, where the fish ladders are.” 

“Tell me about them, please.” The lady told how the 
salmon must always go back to lay their eggs in the calm pool 
up the river where they themselves were hatched. To get 
there, they must swim against the current of the river, and 
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even leap up waterfalls. Along some rivers ladders have been 
built. These take the fish safely past rapids, where they would 
otherwise be in danger of becoming tired out and dying. 

Sally traced the winding river to its source in the faraway 
mountains in the east of the province. 

“It says here that the river is 850 miles long!” she exclaimed. 

“That makes it a very important one for British Columbia,’ ’ 
her friend said. “It is famous for salmon, and the waters of 
one of its tributaries, Bridge River, are used to make 
electricity.” 

Soon the twilight deepened. The forests grew dark, and 
huge shadows fell across the valleys. Night was fast approach¬ 
ing, and Sally began to yawn. 
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“Bedtime,” said the lady. “We can’t see much in the 
dark!” 

Sally said, “Good night,” and buttoned the curtains that 
hung beside her berth. Soon she was fast asleep. 

In the Dining Car 

When Sally wakened next morning the sun was shining 
brightly. Quickly she dressed, and was ready when she 
heard, “First call for breakfast!” 

In the dining car a boy said, “Good morning, you’re up 
early, too.” 

“Yes. I got up early to see things. I’m going to Calgary,” 
replied Sally. 

“I’m going to Regina. But first I’ll stop at Calgary to see 
the chuck wagon race at the Stampede. My name’s Jerry. 
What’s yours?” 

“It’s Sally, and I’ll see the Stampede, too.” 

“Did you know that we’ll soon be in the Selkirk Mountains? 
The waiter just told me. The ones at Vancouver are the 
Coast Mountains. I’ve seen ever so many sawmills since we 
left home, and there are farms in some of the valleys.” 

When the waiter brought their breakfast, he said, “Soon 
we’ll stop at Revelstoke for a few minutes. Go along the 
platform and look at the big map. It will show you some of 
the parks of British Columbia. You’ll find the Columbia 
River marked on it, too. The river flows north around the 
big bend and then turns south through Revelstoke. We will 
cross it again at Golden, which lies between the Selkirk and the 
Rocky Mountains. A large dam may be built within a few 
years on the big bend to make electricity.” 
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At Revelstoke 

When the train stopped, Sally and Jerry ran along the 
platform and found the map in a big glass case. They read 
the names of some of the parks—Glacier National Park, 
Yoho National Park, Kootenay National Park, Banff National 
Park. 

They saw the course of the great Columbia River, which 
flows through Canada and the United States for 1,150 miles 
before it reaches the Pacific Ocean. 

“I know something more about Revelstoke,” said Jerry 
when they returned to the train. “The Trans-Canada Highway 
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goes through the town and then on to Rogers Pass. Perhaps 
I’ll go back to Vancouver by car and shall see the pass.” 

Other travellers were gazing at the beautiful mountains. 
“There’s fine skiing on those slopes,” a young man said. 

The Ranch Lands 

Sally and Jerry found seats in the observation car. A 
gentleman sitting near them asked, “Are you enjoying the 
trip?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, the mountains are wonderful,” answered 
Jerry. “I wish I could climb up to their peaks and look 
around. I’d be at the top of the world!” 

“Perhaps you’ll be a mountain climber some day.” 

“Where do you live, sir?” asked Jerry. 

“At Kamloops. I got on the train early this morning.” 

“Is Kamloops an Indian name?” asked Sally. 

“Yes, it means ‘the meeting of the waters’,” the man said. 
“The North and South Thompson Rivers meet there.” 

“David Thompson found those rivers,” said Jerry. “He 
made good maps of the country, too. I read a story about him 
at school.” 


Winter feeding cattle in the. interior of B.C. 






“Yes,” answered the man, “and the two continental rail¬ 
ways, the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National, come 
into Kamloops too.” 

“Is it a big city?” Sally wanted to know. 

“It’s one of the biggest in the interior.” 

“What’s the interior?” asked Jerry. 

“It’s the part of the province between the Coast Mountains 
and the Rocky Mountains. Kamloops is a centre for supplies 
needed by the ranches and farms, and by the mining and 
lumber camps.” 

“I’d like to live on one of those ranches,” said Jerry. 

“The vegetable and fruit farms are good, too,” the man 
told him, “but in order to make their crops grow, many of 
them need more water than is provided by the rainfall. Bring¬ 
ing in this extra water and using it for the land is called 
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irrigation. The land is high and dry, and sometimes water is 
hard to get. But there is good bunch grass for the cattle to 
feed on.” 

The Waterfalls 

“Do you see that stream over there?” asked the man. “It 
comes from a glacier high up on the mountain side. If you 
watch, you will see dozens of those waterfalls dashing over 
the cliffs.” 

“Aren’t they called cataracts, too?” asked Jerry. 

“Only when they are very big.” 

“I like to watch the water turning about in its deep bed, 
making a whirlpool,” said Sally. 

“Sometimes you’ll see a whirlpool in a canyon,” said the 
man. “For hundreds of years the waters have been pouring 
down the valleys, deepening the river beds.” 

“And to think that there are thousands of waterfalls in 
the mountains! Let’s count those we pass!” said Jerry. 

In a few minutes they had counted twenty. 

The Connaught Tunnel 

“Oh, look, Jerry!” exclaimed Sally. “See the engine away 
ahead of us! The train looks like a silver snake, twisting along 
the tracks.” 

“I can count the number of engines and coaches!” Jerry 
was just as excited as Sally. “Three engines and fourteen 
coaches. That’s a long train!” 

“You can feel the pull of the engines as they climb the 
slope,” said the man. “Soon we’ll be in the Connaught 
Tunnel.” 
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“I’ve read about it,” said Jerry. “It goes through Mount 
Donald, and is five miles long.” 

In a few minutes they were in the darkness of the tunnel. 
“I wonder how long it takes to go through?” asked Sally. 
When it was bright again, Jerry looked at his watch. 
“Just about twelve minutes,” he said. 

Down the mountains they came to Golden, where they 
crossed the Columbia River again. 

The Rocky Mountain Trench 

“Now we are in the Rocky Mountain Trench,” said the man. 
“What’s that?” Sally asked him. 

“It’s a great valley that stretches north for a thousand 
miles to the Yukon,”he replied. “Both the Columbia and the 
Kootenay Rivers begin in the southern part of it. In the 
northern part, the Peace and the Fraser begin.” 

“Do many people live there?” asked Jerry. 

“In the south there are ranches and farms, but the northern 
areas are covered with deep forests,” said the man. 

In the Rockies 

Now they were in the Rocky Mountains, where towering 
peaks rose into the blue sky. Snow and ice lay on some of the 
topmost ridges and sparkled in the sunshine. “The Shining 
Mountains!” said Sally. “That’s what the Indians called 
them.” 

Torrents of water rushed through the gorges and down the 
rocks to join the rivers in the valleys. Sally found the names 
of some on the map. One was the Kicking Horse River, 
whose furious waters leaped and pranced down the ravines. 
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In the open spaces of the valley, meadows spread out here 
and there. Suddenly Jerry exclaimed, “There’s a moose! 
Look at his antlers. I’m sure they are seven feet wide!” 
Standing in the shallow water was a majestic animal, a king of 
the forest. 

“He’s not a bit afraid of the train,” said Sally, as the big 
animal went slowly on with the business of finding something 
to eat. 

“How do we get out of the mountains?” asked Jerry in a 
few minutes. 

“We’re going through the Kicking Horse Pass now, and we 
are up very high—over 5,000 feet,” replied the man. 

“Are there other passes, besides the Kicking Horse Pass 
and Rogers Pass?” enquired Sally. 

“Several of them. Look, some are marked on the map. 
Here, near Jasper, is the Yellowhead Pass, where the Canadian 
National Railway goes. To the south of us is the Crow’s 
Nest, which is nearly 4,500 feet high.” 

Soon the train went through the famous spiral tunnels 
which turn inside Cathedral Mountain. They wind about in a 
figure of eight, climbing higher and higher up the steep 
grades. 

“Look!” said the man. “You can see the three entrances 
where the train goes in and out. Someone with imagination 
made that tunnel!” 

The Great Divide 

As they approached Lake Louise, one of the many beautiful 
places in the Rockies, they saw a large arch built over a tiny 
stream. On it was a sign saying The Great Divide. 
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“Do you know what that means?” asked the man. When 
Jerry shook his head, he continued, “Now we are passing a 
high point which is a watershed, and here the streams divide. 
Some go down the western side of the mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. On the eastern side, rivers meet to flow into 
Hudson Bay or south into the United States. The wooden 
arch you see has one foot in British Columbia and the other 
in Alberta.” 

Everyone was thrilled at the sight of the beautiful moun¬ 
tains that lie near the Great Divide. “The Rockies are the 
youngest mountains in North America,” said the man. “Some 
of them are nearly two miles high.” 

“Oh!” Sally exclaimed. “It looks as if they must be the 
top of the world!” 


The Bow Valley 

After leaving Lake Louise, the train crossed the beautiful 
blue-green, crystal-clear water of the Bow River. “Look! 
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The river is going in the same direction as we are!” exclaimed 
Sally. 

The charming town of Banff is near the eastern end of 
Banff National Park. Through it the Bow River runs, before 
beginning its long journey into the foothills and across the 
prairies. 

The valley of the Bow River was green, and flowers bloomed 
everywhere. Fire weed and Indian paint brush added their 
bright colours to the scene. Wild roses moved gently in the 
breeze. 

“In those foothills are ranches where the cattle stay out all 
winter, and where the famous Chinook wind blows. It can 
change the temperature from forty degrees below zero to 
forty degrees above in an hour,” the man told Sally and 
Jerry. 

“That would be a thrill!” remarked Jerry. 

At the station in Calgary, people were dressed in cowboy 
and cowgirl costumes. Everyone was gay with the excitement 
of Stampede Week. 

“See you at the Stampede!” called Jerry, as he said goodbye 
to Sally. 
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Sally Motors Back to Vancouver 


To the Crow’s Nest Pass 

One day, after the Stampede was over, Sally’s grandfather 
said, “I have a surprise, Sally. We are going to drive to 
Vancouver and take you with us!” 

Sally clapped her hands. “Oh, goody!” she said. 

“We are going through the Crow’s Nest Pass, so you will 
see another part of British Columbia. I’ve been to the Tourist 
Office for a map.” 

In a few days’ time they drove south to Lethbridge, Alberta. 
On the prairie lands the vast fields of grain waved in the 
sunshine. Away to the west were the Rocky Mountains, their 
foothills stretching to the plains. 

Grandmother told Sally, “Lethbridge is the third largest 
city of Alberta. It lies on the banks of the Oldman River, and 
around it are rich farm lands. They are irrigated, and grain, 
sugar beets, and other vegetables are grown on them. There 
are coal mines around the city as well.” 

Grandfather added, “We turn west at Lethbridge to go 
through the Pass. We’ll see Fort MacLeod, one of the oldest 
towns in Alberta. Further on are some of the coal mines of 
southern Alberta and British Columbia.” 
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At Cranbrook 

After passing through Blairmore, Coleman, Michel, and 
Fernie, the coal-mining towns, Grandmother suggested, 
“Let us spend the night at Cranbrook.” 

That evening, when supper was over, Grandfather told 
them about Cranbrook and the country around it. “This 
place is in the Rocky Mountain Trench,” he said. “For a long 
time there have been ranches in the valleys and among the 
hills. About fifty miles north, at Canal Flats, two rivers rise 
not far from each other. One is the Columbia.” 

“I remember! We saw it at Golden running north and at 
Revelstoke flowing south,” Sally exclaimed. 

“Right! The other is the Kootenay. At first they go in 
different directions, but at last the Kootenay joins the 
Columbia,” Grandfather said. 

Soon Sally began to yawn. “We are all tired after the long 
drive,” said Grandmother. “We’ll hear more in the morning.” 

As they sat at breakfast the next day, Sally saw a long 
train of open cars passing by. Grandfather pointed to it. 
“It is carrying crushed ore from the big Sullivan Mine at 
Kimberley, just about twenty miles away,” he said. “It is on 
its way to the smelter at Trail.” 

“What kind of ore comes from the mine?” asked Sally. 

“Lead, iron, zinc, and some gold, silver, and other minerals,” 
replied Grandfather. “The newly mined ore is taken to a 
concentrator near Kimberley, where the waste materials are 
taken out. From there, nearly 1,200 tons of what is called 
ore concentrate goes to Trail every day. But, to obtain those 
1,200 tons of concentrate, the miners have to dig out 10,000 
tons of ore each day!” 
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The Beautiful Kootenays 

On leaving Cranbrook they followed the highway south 
and west. 

“The Kootenay Indians lived in this valley long ago. This 
part of British Columbia is called after them,” explained 
Grandmother. 

“What do the people in the Kootenays do for a living?” 
enquired Sally. 

“There are ranches and some fruit farms,” replied Grand¬ 
mother. “Do you see those orchards reaching over the hills? 
The people around Creston and Nelson sell some of the fruit 
to us in Alberta. And there is mining, too, and lumbering.” 

In and out among the hills and through pleasant valleys 
they drove. The highway went along the shore of Kootenay 
Lake, where summer cottages could be seen among the trees. 

They crossed Kootenay Lake on a ferry to the lovely little 
city of Nelson. As they reached the city, Grandmother said, 
“Nelson boasts that it is the largest trading centre between 
Calgary and Vancouver. It’s a busy place, and it has a 
saying, ‘Every match has its beginning in Nelson’. That’s 
because of the factory there, where the blocks to make wooden 
matches are cut.” 

Glimpses of Interesting Places 

“What shall we see today?” asked Sally as they were leaving 
Nelson. 

“We’ll follow the road along the Kootenay River to the 
place where the Kootenay River and the Columbia River 
meet. It’s called Castlegar, and is at the southern end of the 
Arrow Lakes,” Grandfather said. 
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Waneta Power Dam on the Pend-cTOreille River, B.C. 


On the way they passed the great dams on the Kootenay 
River and stopped to watch the foaming waters pouring 
over them. 

“In the years to come, more dams will be built to use the 
waters of both rivers. Canada and the United States will 
need lots of electricity. The rivers run in the two countries, 
and they will share the power,” explained Grandfather. 

“What a big bridge!” exclaimed Sally as they approached 
Trail. 

“It is one of the longest suspension bridges in the world,” 
answered Grandmother. “Over 10,656 feet—that’s a little 
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more than two miles long. On it, you can see the wires carry¬ 
ing electricity from the power plant at Trail to the Sullivan 
Mine at Kimberley.” 

At Trail 

“I want to visit that smelter,” said Grandfather, when they 
arrived at Trail. 

‘'What’s the smelter used for?” asked Sally. 

“Do you remember those cars of ore we saw? The smelter 
separates the different minerals from the rock, so that we get 
zinc, lead, and some silver and gold,” Grandfather replied. 

When Sally and her grandparents came to the office at the 
smelter, they were told that no one under twelve years of age 
would be allowed to go through the plant. “Sorry!” said the 
man, “but it is dangerous.” 

Trail, B.C. on the Columbia River 




“Never mind, Sally,” said Grandmother. “We’ll take the 
car and make a tour of the town. Then we’ll call for Grand¬ 
father later.” 

In the afternoon, the three were together again. Grand¬ 
father had visited both the smelter and the plant where 
fertilizers are made. “One of the interesting things I saw, 
Sally, was the bagging machine in the plant,” he said. “It 
weighs out the fertilizer, fills bags with the correct amount of 
one hundred pounds, and sews the bags up.” 

“What are fertilizers used for?” Sally asked. 

“They are plant food for the soil,” Grandmother replied. 
“Fertilizers from Trail are shipped all over the world. They 
are made from the waste materials in the ore.” 

“We had a good time, too,” said Grandmother. “We drove 
to the Memorial Centre and saw the library. Then we ate our 
sandwiches in the park.” 

“I found out that Trail is 470 miles from Calgary, 410 miles 
from Vancouver, and about 20 miles from the United States,” 
Sally told her grandfather. Then she asked, “What separates 
Canada and the United States?” 

“The boundary line is the 49th parallel of latitude,” he 
answered. 

“Yes, now I remember,” she said. “We learned that at 
school.” 

In the Okanagan Valley 

“Now we’re off for the Okanagan,” said Grandmother as 
they left Trail behind them. “I want to see that country, for 
I’ve heard so much about Vernon, Kelowna, Summerland, 
Penticton, and Oliver. I hope the peaches will be ripe.” 
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Apple orchards on Lake Okanagan near Penticton , B.C. 


“And the apples, the tomatoes, the canteloupes!” recited 
Grandfather. “Everything seems to grow there. The orchards 
are on benches and terraces where the soil was left by the 
melting glaciers long ago. That soil grows wonderful crops 
when it is irrigated.” 

Grandfather had a friend, Mr. Coleman, who lived on an 
apple orchard near Kelowna. Over the phone, Mr. Coleman 
said, “Come out and see us. We’re just beginning to pick 
the early apples.” 

“Do the pickers climb the trees, or do they use ladders?” 
asked Sally. 

“We’ll go and watch them,” and Mr. Coleman took his 
guests to the orchard. There they saw a machine going 
between the rows of trees. On it was a high platform where 
the pickers stood. 
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“That’s a giraffe,” said Mr. Coleman. “Look at its long neck 
stretching up to the trees! When the apples have been picked, 
they are taken to a large shed in the town. There, trained 
workers sort them carefully. The best apples are wrapped in 
tissue paper and packed into boxes.” 

“What happens to the culls?” enquired Grandmother. 

“Oh, they are made into juice, cider, vinegar, and apple 
sauce, at the cannery,” said Mr Coleman. As they were leav¬ 
ing the ranch, he gave them some juicy apples to eat. 

What a wonderful time they had in Kelowna! It was Regat¬ 
ta Week, and there were exciting boat races on the lake. They 
had fun watching the swimmers, who had come from far and 
near to swim in the International Swimming Contest. 

The Peach Festival 

“Don’t miss the Peach Festival!” said Mr. Coleman as he 
said goodbye. 

The Festival was held in Penticton. Crowds had gathered in 
the town, and were staying at hotels, motels, motor camps, 
and with friends. There was a parade of beautiful floats, and 
bands played gay music. In the park the Queen of the Festival 
was crowned, and there was singing and dancing. 

There were peaches everywhere—in the gardens and in the 
orchards! The trees were laden with the ripe fruit. Some of 
the branches had to be propped up to prevent them from 
breaking. Workers were busy picking and sorting and packing. 
In the shops, boxes of the delicious, rosy-cheeked peaches were 
for sale. 

Grandmother had peaches for lunch and peaches for dinner. 
“I was hungry for peaches,” she said. 
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Through the Fraser Valley 

A few days later, the three travellers found themselves on 
the beautiful Hope-Princeton Highway, driving over the 
mountain passes and through Manning Provincial Park 
towards the Fraser Valley. It was harvest time there, too. 
Along the roadside were stalls, where corn, berries, peaches, 
tomatoes, apples, and pears were for sale. “Let’s take some 
of these huge beef-steak tomatoes to your mother,” suggested 
Grandmother, and they bought a basket. 

It was lunch time when they reached Chilliwack. A man in 
the restaurant told them about the Sumas Valley nearby, 
where the land had been an old lake bed. “The lake was 
drained,” he said, “and now excellent hops grow on the land. 
The vines climb up high frames. Then, when the hops are 
ready to be picked, the vines are pulled down. Often whole 
families come here to help with the hop picking.” 


At New Westminster 

As they approached New Westminster, Sally cried, “There! 
I see the Patullo Bridge!” This huge bridge, which carries 
trucks and cars, spans the river at the entrance to the city. 
Beside it is the bridge for the trains of the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian Northern Railways. In the river Sally could 
see great booms of logs for the sawmills along the shore. 
On the bank she saw canneries, which preserve the fruit and 
vegetables from the valley, and manufacturing plants, which 
make many kinds of wood products. At the docks were 
barges, tugs, and sea-going vessels, many of them being 
loaded and unloaded. 
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“It is called the Royal City, because Queen Victoria named 
it,” explained Grandmother. 

“Let’s spend the day in New Westminster. This is my 
chance to see one of the mills at Fraser Mills,” said Grand¬ 
father. 

“I’ve written to Aunt Martha,” replied Grandmother. 
“We shall call on her while you are at the mill.” 

When Grandfather returned he told them about his visit. 
“The mill I visited is huge, one of the biggest in the country. 
It is about the size of a large farm,” he said. 

“Do the mills use the logs from the booms that we saw?” 
asked Sally. 

“Some mills do, and big barges bring logs to the others from 
Vancouver Island and the north. There are some marvellous 
machines used at the mills! First the bark is taken off the logs. 
It is burned to produce power in the steam plant. When the 
logs have been sawn into boards, the chips that remain are 
taken to pulp and paper mills. That means there is no waste,” 
explained Grandfather. 

“What does the mill make from the logs?” Sally asked. 

“Lumber, plywood, and shingles,” was the answer. 

“Oh, I know about plywood! Daddy used it on the walls of 
our basement room,” said Sally. 

Home Again 

“We must be off to Vancouver before it becomes dark,” 
said Grandfather. 

“Go by Marine Drive,” suggested Aunt Martha. “I like to 
see the trees along the road when I go that way, and it is easier 
than driving through the heart of the city.” 
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Through the trees they caught glimpses of the river. Booms 
of logs rested in the water, and smoke-stacks of dozens of 
factories and canneries towered into the air. The road skirted 
the edge of Burnaby, which links the two larger cities of 
Vancouver and New Westminster. 

Airplanes from Sea Island flew in the air above. Trucks and 
cars honked as they sped along the streets. “A busy, busy 
place!” remarked Grandmother. 

“Vancouver is called ‘The Gateway to the Pacific’,” said 
Sally proudly. 

When Grandfather turned the car onto the street where 
Sally lived, they saw the two lions on the mountains above 
Burrard Inlet. 

“Now I know that we are home!” said Sally. 

Sally’s Quiz Programme 

1. Name three great rivers of British Columbia. 

2. Name three lakes in the interior. 

3. Name three mountain passes through the Rockies. 

4. Name three cities in the interior. 

5. Where is there a famous smelter? 

6. Where would you go to see a large lead and zinc mine? 

7. Where do the Columbia and the Kootenay rivers meet? 

8. Where are there large apple orchards? 

9. Where are there cattle ranches? 

10. Where are there coal mines? 
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Barbara Hears about the Peace River District 


In the Valley of the Peace 

In the northeast part of British Columbia and the northwest 
of Alberta is a stretch of land called the Peace River District. 
Through this area flows the “Mighty Peace”, which rises in the 
Rocky Mountain Trench at Finlay Forks, British Columbia. 
It winds through deep valleys for over 1,000 miles to pour its 
waters into the Slave River, and later to be lost in the icy 
Arctic Ocean. 

Other rivers flow into the Peace from the valleys gouged out 
by the glaciers long ago. The sides of these valleys are covered 
with forests as far as the eye can see. In this wilderness men 
are searching for oil and gas. 

Level stretches of land called plateaus are found on the 
heights above the valleys. Trees grow on the plateaus, and 
these areas are sometimes called parklands. There are good 
farms where crops of hay and grain are grown, and ranches 
where horses and cattle are raised. The Peace River District 
is the greatest wheat-growing area of British Columbia be¬ 
cause of the short, dry summers there. 
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Through the Mountains 

The Lindstroms were building a new house in Vancouver. 

“What kind of furnace shall we have?” asked Mr. 
Lindstrom. 

“Let’s have a gas furnace!” answered Mrs. Lindstrom. 

“Where will the gas come from?” enquired Barbara. 

“That’s an interesting story,” replied her father. “It comes 
from the Peace River District.” 

“How does it get here?” asked Barbara. 

“It comes through a pipe 650 miles long and about thirty 
inches in diameter, which is buried under the ground,” said 
her father. 

“How do people get to the Peace River, Daddy?” Barbara 
asked. 

“You can go either by train, airplane, bus, or in your own 
car,” her father told her. 

“Let’s pretend to go by train. I’ll get the map!” and Barbara 
quickly found it. 

“All right. We’ll go by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway,” 
said her father. “It starts at North Vancouver and goes along 
the shore of Howe Sound to Squamish. Then it winds among 
the Coast Mountains, through narrow valleys, and beside 
lovely lakes. 

“Just beyond Squamish stands beautiful Mount Garibaldi 
in the park of the same name. In winter the snow-fields on its 
slopes attract hundreds of skiers, and in summer its Alpine 
meadows are ablaze with mountain flowers. A lodge stands on 
the shore of Lake Garibaldi, which today is reached by trail 
only. But a highway will be built within a few years.” 

“Do many people live in those mountains?” asked Barbara. 
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“There are villages clustered around the sawmills, and 
summer resorts beside some of the lakes,” Father said. “From 
Shalalth a road leads into the Bridge River gold mines, and 
there is a big dam across the Bridge River from which Van¬ 
couver gets some of its electricity. When we come to Lillooet, 
you will see ranches on the high hills.” 

“That’s where we meet the Fraser River, isn’t it?” asked 
Mother. 

“Yes, and it’s an amazing sight. The railway tracks are 
perched on the mountain side, clinging to the cliffs. You can 
see the Fraser in its deep bed hundreds of feet below.” 

“Isn’t the Cariboo Highway, the one that led to the gold 
mines, near there?” Barbara asked. 

“Yes. To begin with, the miners travelled by boat through 
Harrison Lake, Lillooet Lake, Anderson Lake, and Seton Lake 
to Lillooet, where the highway started. Later a road was 
built by the Royal Engineers through the Fraser Canyon 
and Ashcroft. That avoided the use of the lakes.” 

“Was it at Barkerville that the big mines were, Daddy?” 
Barbara then wanted to know. 

“That’s right,” replied her father. “In those days Barker¬ 
ville was a city of about 30,000 people. Today little gold is 
mined there, and the nearest important gold mine is at Wells, 
near Quesnel. Barkerville today is only a small village. But 
it is being rebuilt as it was in the gold-rush days, to attract 
visitors. Now a highway runs through the ranching country, 
and there are plenty of cattle around Williams Lake and 
Quesnel.” 

“Does the train follow the river all the way?” asked 
Barbara. 
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“No, we leave it at Prince George,” said Father. 

“Is Prince George important?” Mother enquired. 

“It’s advertised as the largest white-spruce shipping centre 
in the world, and boasts that there are 300 lumber mills near¬ 
by,” Father said. 

“Where does our train go from Prince George?” Barbara 
asked. 

Her father showed her the route on the map with his finger. 

“We turn northeast through the Pine Pass, where the Pine 
River flows to join the Peace,” he said. “That takes us 
through the Rocky Mountains.” 

“What towns shall we visit?” Barbara wanted to know. 

“The railway reaches two large towns, Fort St. John and 
Dawson Creek. Then we are at the western edge of the 
Great Plains,” replied Father. 

Peace River Canyon, B.C. 



Fort St. John 

“Tell us about Fort St. John, please, Daddy!” Barbara said. 

“It’s one of the oldest towns in British Columbia,” he told 
her. “Alexander MacKenzie went down the Peace in 1793, and 
built a fort on the bank of the river. In 1806, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had a fur-trading post on the plateau over¬ 
looking the great valley. Near this post stands Fort St. John.” 

“How big is it?” asked Mother. 

“About 3,600 people live there. Since oil and gas have been 
discovered, the town is booming. It will grow even more when 
the big power dam, Portage Mountain Dam, has been com¬ 
pleted. The dam is near Hudson Hope, which is about sixty 
miles west of Fort St. John,” replied Father. 

Taylor 

“Will the gas to heat our house come from Fort St. John?” 
asked Barbara. 

“It comes from wells near the town, and from wells in 
northern Alberta,” Father told her. “But the pipeline starts 
at Taylor, about five miles from Fort St. John. The gas from 
these wells is ‘gathered’ by pipes into a huge plant. When the 
gas comes in, it is sour and wet, and has to be scrubbed in 
big machines to make ‘sweet’ gas. From the material that is 
left behind, sulphur, propane gas, and diesel oil are made.” 

“Did you see the big pipe that brings the gas to Vancouver?” 
asked Mother. 

“Yes, it goes underground from the plant to the water’s 
edge, where the gas is kept in storage tanks. The men call 
that storage place ‘The Farm’. From there the gas flows into 
the huge pipe that carries it to the coast.” 
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Dawson Creek 

“I'd like to hear about Dawson Creek, too/’ said Barbara. 

They looked at the map again. “Why! Only a little corner 
of the Peace River District is in British Columbia!” exclaimed 
Barbara. “Most of it is in Alberta.” 

“Dawson Creek is near the boundary between the provinces. 
Highways enter from Alberta, and the Northern Alberta 
Railway comes in from Edmonton.” Barbara found on the 
map the places her father was talking about. 
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An oil well in the wheat 
fields shows Alberta’s ‘'double 
harvest’. 


“How big is Dawson Creek?” enquired Mother. 

“Nearly 11,000 people live there. Business is good, especially 
since the discovery of oil and gas. It is a centre for sending 
goods all over that part of Canada, by rail and by highway.” 

“There’s good farming and ranching around the city, too,” 
said Mother. 

“Very good,” agreed Father. “As you come to the town you 
see the big grain elevators and know that this is a farming 
country. Dawson Creek is a very large grain-shipping centre, 
and more than two million bushels of grain a year pour into 
the elevators there.” 
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Ihe folder says, ‘Schools and a community centre, a 
television station, and a new hospital’,” added Mother. 

The Alaska Highway 

“Now tell us about the Alaska Highway, please,” Barbara 
said. 

“It’s a very important road, Barbara, which was built 
during the Second World War. Today many kinds of supplies 
are hauled along it,” said Father. 

“Where does it begin?” she asked. 

“At Dawson Creek, which is called Mile Zero. On the main 
street you will see a sign with ‘Mile Zero’ written on it,” 
Father said. 

“I’ve forgotten how long the road is,” remarked Mother. 

“It stretches for over 1,500 miles, from Dawson Creek to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, answered Father. “Parts of the highway 


The Alaska Highway 
stretches from Dawson 
Creek to Fairbanks. 
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are paved, but much of it is a gravel surface. It is kept in 
good condition throughout the year, and remains open all 
the time.” 

“What is the country like as you drive north along the 
Alaska Highway?” Mother asked. 

“After you leave Fort St. John, the country is a wilderness. 
But scattered along the side of the road there are sawmills, 
work camps, and a few motels with filling stations and coffee 
shops,” Father replied. 

“It must be lonely!” exclaimed Mother. 

“There is a great deal of traffic, though,” said Father. 
“Trucks, cars, ‘cats’, and buses are constantly coming and 
going. Men are hunting for minerals, gas, and oil all the way 
into the Yukon and the far north. In northern British Colum¬ 
bia west of the Alaska Highway is the Cassiar district, where 
asbestos has been found. That district is a famous hunting 
ground where moose, bears, and other big game roam about.” 

“Are there any trappers now?” asked Barbara. 

“Oh yes, they bring beaver, muskrat, and other skins to be 
traded or sold in Dawson Creek or Fort St. John,” Father 
replied. 

“It must be a good place for hunting, too,” suggested 
Mother. 

“In the fall you will see many hunters,” said Father. 
“They hunt moose, deer, and mountain sheep. The autumn 
is beautiful there, for the valleys are bright with golden 
leaves. And don’t forget that the highway goes through 
another part of Canada, the Yukon.” 

“It is helping to open up a new world for Canadians,” 
said Mother. 
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Some Facts Barbara Learned 

1. Part of the Peace River District is in British Columbia 
and part is in Alberta. 

2. The Peace River District is part of the Great Plains of 
North America. 

3. The Peace River and its tributaries flow through deep 
valleys. 

4. In the foothills there are oil and gas wells. 

5. On the plateaus and parklands there are farms and 
ranches. 

6. There are waterways, highways, railways, and airways in 
the Peace River District. 


Barbara found these places on the map 
the Fraser River 
the Peace River 
the Pine River 
Squamish 
the Bridge River 
Lillooet 
Williams Lake 
Quesnel 
Prince George 
Barkerville 
Fort Nelson 
Hudson Hope 
Fort St. John 
Dawson Creek 

‘Mile zero' post. 
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Kim and Anita Tour Vancouver Island 


Kim and Anita Murray were happy. They were going on a 
ship for the first time. 

“We must drive several miles from Vancouver to get to the 
ferry,” said Father. “On our way we’ll go through the Deas 
Tunnel under the Fraser River.” 

“Are those bridges ahead of us?” asked Kim as they drove 
along the highway. 

“They are a kind of bridge and are called overpasses,” 
answered Mother. “They are used on modern highways to 
aid the traffic and to prevent traffic jams.” 

The family stopped at two toll-gates to pay a toll, which 
helps to keep the highways in good condition. Ahead of them 
was the approach to the tunnel. As they drove into it, Anita 
read, “Stay in your lane.” Overhead were rows of lights 
making the driveway bright. It took only a few minutes to 
reach the other end, and soon they were in the daylight 
again. 

“To think that we were underneath the Fraser River!” 
exclaimed Kim. 
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Soon they reached Tsawwassen Beach, where the ferry 
stood at the wharf. Father waited his turn to drive the 
station wagon onto the ship. When it was in its place, the 
four of them went up on deck. 

It was a sunny day, and the waters glistened as the ferry 
made her way among the islands to Swartz Bay. 

“Mummy, I’m hungry,” said Anita. “Look, there’s a coffee 
shop.” They ate some sandwiches at the counter, and after¬ 
wards sat on benches in the sunshine. 

When the ship docked at Swartz Bay, the passengers with¬ 
out cars got off first. Then came the trucks, the buses, and 
the cars. 
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At Victoria 

“Now for Victoria!” said Kim as they sped along the road. 

After the Murrays had found a motel, father drove his 
family around the city. “Victoria is the capital of British 
Columbia,” he said. 

The city was beautiful in its summer dress. Along the 
main streets hung baskets of flowers, and the gardens were gay 
with colour. The Murrays saw the Parliament Buildings and 
visited the Museum there, where they saw the Indian exhibit 
and stuffed specimens of all the animals and birds of the 
province. They wandered through the rose gardens of the 
ivy-covered Empress Hotel. They walked in Beacon Hill 
Park where children were playing on the grass. Swans were 
gliding on the ponds, and Mother said, “Those were gifts 
from the Queen’s gardens at Windsor Castle.” 

At Butchart Gardens they were delighted with the wonder¬ 
ful flowers. 

“To think that this was once an ugly pit! Limestone used to 
be dug out for the cement works across the inlet. Now look 
how beautiful it is!” exclaimed Mother. 


A picture map 
showing the points of 
interest in the city of 
Victoria 
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A training ship of the Royal Canadian Navy was in the 
dockyards at Esquimalt. “Near here is the place where some 
of the navy lads train. They call the college Royal Roads,” 
Father told Kim. 

They saw some of the young cadets in their smart uniforms, 
and Kim said, Maybe I’ll go to Royal Roads some day.” 

As they drove back to the motel, Mother pointed across the 
water. You can see the Olympic Mountains plainly today,” 
she said. “They are on the Olympic Peninsula, which is part of 
the United States.” 

“What divides the two countries here?” asked Anita. 

An imaginary line is drawn through those Gulf Islands you 
saw this morning and the Juan de Fuca Strait,” her mother 
explained. 

“That’s a funny name, Juan de Fuca!” Anita laughed, and 
Mother said, It s Spanish. Did you know that the Spaniards 
sailed these waters long ago, and claimed some of the land for 
Spain? Many Spanish names appear on our maps.” 

A Day on the Saanich Peninsula 

Next morning, Mother said, “We must go to the Saanich 
Peninsula to see Cousin Ruth today. She lives beside the sea.” 

Little farms, where berries, asparagus, and flowers were 
grown, spread over the peninsula. “You should see the bulb 
farms around here in the spring,” said Mother. “The daffodils, 
tulips, and hyacinths make a lovely sight. Big boxes of 
daffodils are shipped east each year to the rest of Canada 
where spring comes later.” 

Cousin Ruth’s garden was filled with roses. They twined 
over the high gate and grew on trellises and fences. They 
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bloomed in beds beside the door, and under the windows. 

“What a sweet perfume!” exclaimed Mother. 

After lunch everybody put on bathing suits and went to the 
beach. The tide was low, and the rocks were bare. After a 
swim, Anita gathered tiny sea shells that lay on the sand, 
while Kim and his father dug out some clams and jelly-fish. 
Among the rocks they found red, yellow, and brown starfish, 
and sea urchins, mussels, and dozens of tiny crabs. They 
discovered groups of beautiful anemones showing their lovely 
colours. These looked more like flowers than sea animals. 

On the water were many fishing boats. “We’ve had good 
fishing all summer,” remarked Cousin Ruth, “but the other 
day a school of porpoises rolled into the inlet. The fish were 
frightened and went down into deep water, but they’ve 
come back now.” 
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To Nanaimo 

“Now we’re off to Nanaimo!” The Murrays drove on the 
Island Highway, which led past farms and through forests. 
The station wagon began to climb higher and higher. 

“We are going up the Malahat Drive. It passes the highest 
point between Victoria and Nanaimo,” Father said. 
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Logs stored in Nanaimo Lakes , Vancouver Island 


Father drove through the towns of Duncan and Ladysmith. 
The travellers passed sawmills, and farms where the cattle 
grazed. In the distance, across the Strait of Georgia, were the 
high mountains of the mainland. 

“Nanaimo is about seventy miles from Victoria,” said 
Mother. “Oh, look at the ferry coming in from Vancouver!” 
They watched the white ship approaching the wharf at 
Nanaimo. 

“Is Nanaimo a big city, Father?” asked Kim. 

“It’s the second-largest city on the island, and is a busy 
place, replied Father. “It’s on the highway that runs along 

the east side of the island. Look at the folder that we got 
in Victoria.” 
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“Why! It’s called the ‘Hub of Vancouver Island’,” said 
Anita. 

“Yes, that’s right,” said Father. “Buses, trains, and ships 
come into it from several directions. What does the folder 
say about the industries?” 

“It says here ‘Lumbering, pulp making, fishing, farming, 
and coal mining’,” Kim said. “Those help to make it a busy 
place too,” he added. 

“It was the coal mines that gave Nanaimo its start, Kim,” 
said his father. “But they have now been closed down.” 

“What’s that funny-looking tower?” asked Anita. 

“It’s the old Bastion, part of the fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1853. Let’s stop and see it!” suggested 
Mother. “It’s a museum now, where old weapons that were 
used to protect the settlers are on display.” They spent 
a pleasant hour looking at the collection and reading the 
descriptions. 

“I like looking at old relics,” said Kim as they came away. 

To Alberni and Port Alberni 

Leaving Nanaimo, Father took the road to Alberni. Ships 
come to this port from the west through Barkley Sound and 
the Alberni Inlet. 

Setting out from Port Alberni, the Murrays spent one whole 
day on a boat, going down Alberni Inlet, into Barkley Sound, 
and back to Port Alberni. On both sides of the channel were 
mountains and forests, and great rocks scarred by glaciers. 
Along the way, the ship stopped at logging and fishing camps 
to deliver supplies. A call was made at Bamfield on the south 
shore of Barkley Sound. “That was where the first cable 
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station was built to carry messages to Australia through the 
Pacific Ocean,” said Father. “Now the station is at Port 
Alberni.” 

From the mouth of Barkley Sound they looked out over the 
Pacific Ocean. 

“Are there many sounds and inlets on Vancouver Island, 
Father?” asked Anita. 

Look at our map. Just north of here is the wonderful 
twelve-mile Long Beach,” and Father pointed it out. “But 
this west coast is like the coast of the mainland. It is crooked, 
for it is broken by inlets and peninsulas. See what odd names 
there are on the map—Clayoquot, Nootka, Kyuquot, and 
Quatsino! These are Indian names.” 

Nootka is a famous place,” Mother explained. “Captain 
Cook of Britain’s Royal Navy was the first white man to land 
on our west coast. He sailed into Nootka Sound in 1778. 
Cook was a great explorer, and had sailed twice around the 
world. For some time he stayed at Nootka, trading with the 
Indians. They brought him furs for which he gave them brass 
buttons, candlesticks, and other bright things.” 

Father added, “And remember, it was at Nootka Sound 
that the Spanish flag was replaced by the British flag, following 

an agreement between the two countries. That took place in 
1795.” 

Next day they walked around Port Alberni and saw several 
mills. “What kind are they?” asked Kim. 

There are sawmills, a plywood plant, and pulp and paper 

mills. The trees are used for making many things,” his father 
told him. 
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Strange odours filled the air. “What makes that smell?” 
asked Anita. 

“It comes from the chemicals used in the mills,” answered 
Father. 

Back to the Island Highway 

“We must leave,” said Father next morning,” for I promised 
to go fishing with my friends in Campbell River this week.” 

On the drive back to the Island Highway they stopped at 
Cathedral Grove, with its stately Douglas Fir trees, some of 
them 500 years old. They visited Sproat Falls to see the fish 
ladders. Mother pointed out the snow-capped peak of Mount 
Arrowsmith, the highest mountain on the island. Reaching 
the east coast again, the road led towards the end of the island. 
All around were high wooded slopes, while in the sheltered 
valleys farms nestled. Sandy beaches stretched along the sea¬ 
shore, where people sat in the sunshine or swam in the salt 
water. 

As they passed Courtenay, Mother told them, “Over to the 
southwest is the Forbidden Plateau. The Indians were once 
afraid to go there, but now it is a playground where people go 
hiking and fishing.” 

Near Comox, a group of planes soared in the air above. 
Mother said, “Perhaps they are a rescue squad going to help 
someone in trouble. The Royal Canadian Air Force has a base 
at Comox, and that’s one of their duties.” 

At Campbell River 

The town of Campbell River was crowded with people. 
The fishing season was at its best. In the harbour were 
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beautiful yachts and fishing vessels. Small craft of many 
kinds were tied to the wharves. Excitement filled the air, for 
every fisherman hoped he would catch a really big salmon. 

Then he might win a diamond button, or at least a gold or 
silver one! 

Father spent the days with his friends, and Mother took 
Anita and Kim about in the station wagon. They drove to the 
dam on the Campbell River and passed the power station 
where electricity is made for some of the towns of the island. 

“The Government has a tree nursery that I should like to 
see,” said Mother. 

“Why is it called a nursery?” asked Kim. 

“It’s a place where little trees are grown,” replied Mother. 
“When they are large enough, they are planted on hillsides and 
other spots where big trees have been cut down. 

At the Forest Service Nursery they saw rows and rows of 
tiny trees. 


Forest nursery, Duncan B.C. 



“How many seeds do you plant?” Mother asked the man 
who was showing them round. 

“Millions of them, because many trees are needed,” he 
replied. 

“How long is it before these tiny trees can be taken away 
from the nursery and planted where they are to grow big?” 
asked Anita. 

“Some will be ready in two years,” said the man. 

“And to think that those tiny seedlings will be big trees 
some day!” remarked Kim as they drove away. 

On the way back to the motel, Anita asked Mother, “Does 
this road go further?” 

“Not very far, only to Kelsey Bay,” Mother replied. “There 
are logging trails, but no other good roads yet. Some day a 
road will go to Port Hardy, near the north end of the island. 
Now, only boats and planes can go into the port.” 

One evening Father came back from his fishing trip with a 
thirty-pound salmon. Mother cooked part of it for supper and 
had the rest of it canned at one of the little plants that do 
this for the lucky fishermen. 

Going Home 

In a few days the holiday was over. The Murrays went to 
Nanaimo and boarded the ferry to go back to Vancouver. 

“Just think!” exclaimed Kim. “We’ve been on three ships 
this holiday.” 

They watched the gulls following the ship and often settling 
on the rail of the deck for a few minutes. “I must take a 
picture of them,” said Kim. “There’s room for two or three 
more on the roll.” But it was difficult to get a good snapshot, 
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for the birds were constantly wheeling, soaring, and fluttering 
their wings. 

The ferry cut through the waters of the Strait of Georgia, 
and entered Burrard Inlet. 

That’s Siwash Rock over there,” said Mr. Murray. “Near 
there Pauline Johnson is buried.” 

“The Indian lady whose poems we read?” asked Anita. 
“Oh, take a picture, Kim!” 

“That’s the last one,” said Kim as he closed his camera. 

Ahead was the Lions’ Gate Bridge at the entrance to 
Vancouver Harbour. Silently the ship went under the bridge 
and slowly found her way to the pier. 


Kim and Anita Look at the Map Again 

They found these places: 

Juan de Fuca Strait Strait of Georgia Comox 

Victoria Nanaimo Campbell River 

Port Alberni Port Hardy Barkley Sound 

Nootka Sound Saanich Peninsula Saanich Inlet 

Father made up a matching game for Kim and Anita. He 

asked them to match each of these places with what they had 
seen there: 


At Victoria 
At Campbell River 
At Comox 
At Esquimalt 
At Nanaimo 
At Sproat Falls 
At Bamfield 


Royal Canadian Navy Station 
Royal Canadian Air Force Station 
Parliament Buildings 
Fish ladders 
Power plant 

Bus and Ferry Terminal 
First Cable Station 
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PART TWO 

The Land of Sunny Skies 


In North America a great plain stretches east of the Rocky 
Mountains from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. The 
three prairie provinces lie in the northern part of this plain. 
They stretch north a distance of 760 miles from the United 
States border. In addition to taking up a large section of 
Canada’s Great Plains, the three provinces extend over a rim 

of mountains to the west and part of the Canadian Shield to 
the east. 

Long ago, before the Rocky Mountains were made, a sea 
lay on this plain. Around it were lakes, forests, and swamps. 
In the lakes were oysters, fish, turtles, and even crocodiles. 
Trees of many different kinds grew in the forests. Roaming 
the swamps and lakes were strange animals called dinosaurs. 
Today, in certain places, the remains of these forests, fish, 
and animals are found buried in the rocks. 

Slowly the climate changed, and the Ice Age came. Ice, 
hundreds of feet thick, covered the land and the rocks. After 
a long time the ice-sheet began to melt, and to move in dif¬ 
ferent directions. It tore up the soil and rocks as it passed 
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along. Huge boulders were left behind, and debris was piled 
in mounds. Stones and soil blocked the courses of many 
rivers so that the waters had to flow in new channels. Some¬ 
times deep hollows were made in the surface of the land. In 
the hollows the melting ice formed lakes. Gradually the 
lakes drained away, leaving vast stretches of fertile plains. In 
these ways the Great Central Plains of Canada were made. 

From the western boundary of the plains, three giant 
“steps” descend towards the east. The highest step is in 
Alberta, where the land slopes from about 4,000 to 2,500 feet 
above sea level. Then comes the middle step, which is mainly 
in the province of Saskatchewan. This is the largest part of the 
plain, and most of it is 2,000 feet high. The lowest step, which 
is sometimes called “the first prairie”, is only about 1,000 feet 
above the sea. This is the province of Manitoba, which slopes 
to sea level at Hudson Bay. 

In the southern parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan are the 
grasslands. Here are ranches where the cattle and horses can 
remain outside during the winter months. Some of the land 
has been ploughed, and on it are wide fields of wheat. 


Three giant steps 
stretch across the 
prairies 
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Pipeline under construction near Red Deer 


Rivers meander across the plains, and some of their waters 
are used for irrigation. Across the central part of the plains 
are the parklands, where different kinds of trees grow. There 
the farms are smaller, and on them grain is grown and animals 
are raised. Beyond this parkland is a stretch of land that 
reaches to the Canadian Shield. In the northeast of the 
plains lies a forbidding land of swamp and creek, on which 
only scrub trees and a few plants grow. 

Over all the prairies is the blue dome of the sky, which 
seems to rest on the rim of these vast plains. In the summer 
the sun is often very hot. In the winter the weather is some¬ 
times very cold, but usually there is brilliant sunshine over 
the snow-clad fields. The three “steps” of the prairies are 
called “The Land of Sunny Skies”. 
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Margo and John on the Highest Step 
of the Prairies 


On the Road to Banff 

The Bennetts lived in Calgary, Alberta. Calgary is the highest 
city in Canada, for it is 3,438 feet above the sea. The family 
were planning their summer holidays. 

“Let’s go to the mountains!” said John. 

“Good!” replied Father. “I have to visit the other prairie 
provinces on business afterwards. How would you like to 
go with me?” 

“I should like to see the prairie provinces!” said Mother. 

The day after school was over, they started off, bright and 
early, to motor to Banff. As they journeyed along the high¬ 
way, the Rockies showed up in the distance. In the wide 
valley below the highway flowed the winding Bow River, its 
clear blue water sparkling in the sunshine. They passed the 
Ghost River Dam, where the waters of the Ghost and the Bow 
Rivers join to make power for the city of Calgary and the 
country near it. They drove through the beautiful foothills 
that stretch from the mountains to the prairies. There are the 
ranches where cattle graze, and an Indian Reserve, where the 
Sarcees make their home. Along the roadside and in the 
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great open spaces the Bennetts saw flowers tossing their 
heads in the breeze. There were wild roses, black-eyed susans, 
tiger lilies, and wild geraniums. 

“The early explorers wrote about these flowers’’, said 
Mother. “They were delighted with their beauty.” 

“And the explorers wrote in their diaries about the beautiful 
arch that forms over the mountains before the Chinook wind 
blows across the prairies,” Father said. “This warm wind 
from the Pacific sometimes blows through the mountain 
passes. The clouds driven in front of it form in such a way as 
to make an arch of beautiful blue sky over the mountains. 
We call it the Chinook arch. As the wind increases, the clouds 
are blown away, leaving the sky clear. The arch really is a 


What the Bennetts saw 
on their trip through 
Alberta 
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lovely sight, and very welcome to Albertans after a siege of 
cold weather/’ 

At Banff 

The Bennetts spent the night in Banff, staying at a motel. 
The next morning they drove to see some of their favourite 
spots. 

First, they started for the Cave and Basin. There, in the 
cave, sulphur waters flow over the rocks and fill the air with a 
strong odour. “The town of Banff became known for the 
healing waters of these springs,” explained Father. “Long ago, 
the Indians knew about them and drank the warm waters to 
cure their illnesses.” 

Next, the Bennetts went to see the beautiful Bow Falls. 
There the river rushes pell-mell over the rocks, and the sound 
of the leaping waters echoes through the valley. 

Mother enjoyed a visit to the School of Fine Arts. Built 
high on the side of Tunnel Mountain, it looks out over the 
Bow River towards the towering peaks of the Rockies. To 
this place students from all over the continent come in the 
summer to study music, art, drama, and ballet. 

Later, the family drove to see the buffalo. In a large field 
grazed a small herd of the animals that once roamed the 
plains in thousands. 

“What a surprise it must have been to Henry Kelsey when 
he first saw a buffalo!” said Father. 

“Who was he?” asked Margo. 

“He was a young lad who served with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company,” said Father. “He came to Canada in about 1688 
and lived among the Indians for some time. He is said to have 
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been the first white man to see a buffalo, and the first one to 
join in a buffalo hunt.” 

“Just a few buffalo are left now in parks where they are 
protected,” said Mother. “Once they were very useful, giving 
food, shelter, and clothing to the Indians.” 

“I always like to come to Banff,” said Margo. “There are so 
many interesting things to see.” 

Animals in the Park 

Next day the Bennetts drove further into Banff National 
Park. In the waters of the Vermilion Lakes many beavers have 
built their odd-looking “houses”, after chopping down trees 
with their sharp teeth. 

“Beavers are protected in the parks,” said Father. 

“And are bears protected?” asked John. 

“All wild animals in the parks are protected,” replied his 
mother. “But if a bear becomes a nuisance, the Mounties will 
shoot him because he may become dangerous.” 

John glanced up at the mountain side. “Look, Daddy!” 
he cried. “See those little white spots jumping up there! What 
are they?” 

“Those are mountain goats, John,” Father replied. “They 
are wonderful climbers, and can go up very steep slopes with¬ 
out falling.” 

Further on, several cars had stopped to see some mountain 
sheep. The animals were coming down over the rocks to get 
a drink of water. Mother took a picture of a fine-looking sheep 
with his large, curved horns. 

On the way to Jasper Park, they saw a black bear and her 
cubs wandering along the road. One of the cubs ran away 
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from his mother’s side. Quickly she moved after him and gave 
him a slap with her heavy paw. 

“She is teaching him to obey,” observed Father. 

The Columbia Ice-Field 

The famous Columbia ice-field lies on the divide between 
British Columbia and Alberta. This huge ice-cap is the source 
of two great rivers, the Athabasca and the Saskatchewan. 
The Athabasca flows northeast for 765 miles to Lake Atha¬ 
basca. From there, some of its waters empty into the Arctic 
Ocean. The Saskatchewan also has its source in this ice-field. 
Then the river goes eastward on a journey of over 1,200 miles 
to join Lake Winnipeg, and from there its waters flow down 
the Nelson River into Hudson Bay. 

When they arrived at the ice-field, they walked to the foot of 
the glacier. Snowmobiles were waiting there with their drivers, 
ready to take visitors for a ride. 


The Columbia ice-field 
lies between B.C. and 
Alberta. 
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The Athabasca Glacier. 


‘‘Let’s go!” said Father. They climbed inside a snow¬ 
mobile, and soon off they went up the mountain of ice. The 
air became colder and colder as they drove upwards. Even 
the glaring sun did not make it warm. Great cracks called 
crevasses could be seen in the surface of the glacier. When 
the snowmobiles reached the stopping place, everyone got out 
to look at the immense ice-field and at the snow-clad peaks 
around it. 

Later, in the coffee room at the Chalet, the Bennetts had a 
hot drink. They sat gazing at the great glacier. 

“The Columbia ice-field is nearly twenty miles long from 
north to south,” said Father. “We cannot see the ice-field 
itself from the Chalet; what we are looking at is the glacier, 
which flows from it.” 
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Jasper National Park 

When the Bennetts started on their journey again, they 
were surprised at the enormous size of the open valley through 
which the Athabasca River flows. 

“It must have been a huge glacier that scooped out this 
valley!” said Father. 

“Where does the Athabasca River go?” asked Margo. 

“All the way to Lake Athabasca in northern Alberta,” 
replied Father. 

“Do boats go on it?” John wanted to know. 

“Yes. Near its mouth is Fort McMurray. Three miles 
away is Waterways, the end of the Northern Alberta Railway 
coming from Edmonton. Freight from the railway is put on 
boats and barges, which go out to the Athabasca River and 
then around Lake Athabasca to different settlements. Some of 
the freight may later go down the Mackenzie, and reach the 
Arctic Ocean after a journey of 1,700 miles.” 

“I’d like to go on one of these boats,” said John. 

“Aren’t the famous Athabasca tar sands near the river?” 
enquired Mother. Father nodded his head. 

“What are they?” asked Margo, and Father explained. 
“They are sands that contain a tar-like substance,” he said. 
“These oil-bearing sands contain enough oil to fill billions of 
barrels. The difliculty is to get the tar out of the sand, though.” 

“Isn’t there salt in the district, too?” continued Mother. 

“Plenty of it,” Father replied. “It’s used in the meat¬ 
packing plants at Edmonton. Northern Alberta is a rich 
area for minerals.” 

They saw the C.N.R. train wending its way through the 
valley of the Athabasca River. “This railway uses the 
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Yellowhead Pass to go through the mountains,’’ said Father. 
“It is not so high as the Kicking Horse Pass, for it is only 
3,700 feet above sea level. Kicking Horse is 5,300 feet high.” 

“But there are high mountains along the way,” added 
Mother. “Mount Robson is one of the highest in the Rockies. 
It is nearly 13,000 feet high, the folder says.” 

“That’s over two miles high!” exclaimed Margo. 

On the Road to Edmonton 

Gradually the mountains were left behind. As the Bennetts 
came towards Edmonton, the road followed another river. This 
was the North Saskatchewan, flowing from the Columbia 
ice-field. 

“The Saskatchewan was a great highway in the days of the 
fur trade,” remarked Mother. “Imagine the boats filled 
with furs going along the lakes and rivers to Hudson Bay or 
to Montreal! The two fur-trading companies, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the Northwest Company, both built 
trading posts along the river.” 

The children were looking at the map again. “Look!” said 
Margo. “Edmonton is quite far north!” 

“Yes, it is the most northerly of Canada’s cities, and is 
called ‘the Gateway to the North’,” said Father. He con¬ 
tinued, “You see, the Alaska Highway goes through the 
Peace River District and on to the Yukon and Alaska. Goods 
are carried along the highway as well as along the Northern 
Alberta Railway. Edmonton is linked with the north by rail¬ 
ways and highways.” 

“It’s linked by airways, too,” said John. “Airplanes fly all 
over the North. I read once that Edmonton is at the cross¬ 
roads of the world.” 
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‘Christmas tree ’ 
apparatus used for 
pumping oil 


“And it’s in the centre of a huge oil field,” added Father. 
“Look, there’s an oil well! Watch it pumping up and down! 
The pumps are called ‘Christmas trees’!” 

“How did the oil get there?” enquired John. 

“Don’t you remember hearing about the great seas and 
swamps, and the huge animals and fishes that lived in them, 
remarked Margo. “The oil is from their remains.” 

“Right you are, Margo! Through thousands of years this 
oil has been forming in the inside of the earth,’ Father said. 

“Natural gas comes, sometimes, when a well is drilled, 
added Mother. “Gas was a wonderful discovery! The prairie 
winters are very, very cold, and gas can be used to heat the 
prairie homes during the winter. Nowadays both oil and gas 

are sent to other places, too.” 

“How are they sent?” asked John. 
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“You’ve seen plenty of oil trucks,” replied his father. 
“Then we saw pipelines on our way here, taking gas to the 
towns nearby. Pipelines go to many parts of Canada from the 
oil and gas fields. The Trans-Canada Pipeline is the longest 
natural gas pipeline in the world. It carries gas from Alberta 
across the prairies, through Northern Ontario to Toronto, and 
then to Montreal and to the United States. Another pipeline 
carries gas from the Peace River to Vancouver. Different 
companies send oil and natural gas from the prairies. Pipes go 
east and west and south from the fields.” 



The City of Edmonton 

“Edmonton is one of the fastest-growing cities in Canada,” 
said John. “I heard that on the radio the other day.” 

“Yes, its population is about 226,000, and it is still growing,” 
said Father. 

To get a good view of the city, the Bennetts drove over the 
high-level bridge that spans the river. At their feet lay the 
wide valley of the North Saskatchewan River, along which 
the muddy waters flow on their way to distant Hudson Bay. 
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Looking over to the northern bank they saw the stately 
Parliament Buildings, with the great dome grey against the 
sunny sky. 

As they looked across the valley, they saw a freight train 
pulling its heavy load along the bank of the river. 

“There go supplies for the north,” remarked Father. 
“Perhaps they will even go to Aklavik in the Arctic.” 

Behind them spread the campus of the University of 
Alberta. Away to the east were the chemical plants, using the 
oil of the province to make many different products. 

“Let’s drive around to see the Jubilee Auditorium, 
suggested Mother. 

“Why! It’s just like the one in Calgary!” said Margo, as 
they walked up to the beautiful entrance. 

“They were both gifts to the two cities from the province on 
its fiftieth birthday,” said Mother. 
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On the Middle Step of the Prairies 


Soon the Bennetts left Edmonton, and drove east through the 
parklands. Railways criss-crossed the country, and elevators 
clustered together, marking the little towns. Broad farmlands 
with dairy cattle and ripening grain stretched on both sides 
of the highway. The North Saskatchewan River wandered 
through the land, and smaller streams and rivers added to its 
waters. 

Father’s work took him to many places across the prairie 
provinces. As they approached each town, the Bennetts could 
always see the elevators, tall and bare, standing against the 
blue sky. In some places they saw churches with onion¬ 
shaped towers, looking strange beside the other buildings. 

“Why are they so different?” asked Margo. 

“The Russians and Ukrainians wanted their churches to be 
like the ones in the land they had left. Many of these people 
came to the western prairies to farm, and now they are 
Canadians,” explained Mother. 

“Saskatchewan’s a big word,” remarked John, who had 
been looking at the road map. 

“It’s an Indian word meaning ‘swift current’,” said his 
father. 
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Prince Albert National Park 

The children saw the name “Prince Albert National Park” 
on the map. Margo asked, “Shall we stay there? I’ll read what 
it says. ‘The park is on the watershed between the Saskatch¬ 
ewan River and the Churchill River. It has more lakes and 
rivers than any other national park in Canada’.” 

When Father was ready, the family drove from Prince 
Albert to the park. 

Margo and John swam in Lake Waskesiu, and had their first 
ride in a canoe. Father went fishing, and Mother cooked the 
fish he caught for their supper. 

“This is a lovely, restful spot,” she said. 
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To the Wheat Fields 

“Where shall we go next, Daddy?” enquired John, when the 
week-end was over. 

“On to Saskatoon, son,” his father said. 

Soon the country began to change. No longer were there the 
parklands but, instead, great stretches of level land, without 
trees. Far into the distance spread vast fields of grain, and on 
the horizon were elevators. 

“We’re on the prairies now,” said Mother, “and it looks as 
though there will be a good crop. Soon the elevators will be 
absolutely full of wheat.” 

Saskatoon, the Hub City 

“Saskatoon is called ‘the Hub of the Province’,” said 
Father. “It is right in the centre of the southern part, and 
from it railway lines go out like the spokes of a wheel.” 

“Is there a river in Saskatoon?” asked Margo. 

“Yes, the South Saskatchewan flows through the middle of 
the city,” he answered. 

“Where does the river come from?” asked John. 

“Let’s look at the map,” said Mother. “Here is the Bow 
River coming from Banff. At Medicine Hat it’s called the 
South Saskatchewan. Near Prince Albert, it joins the North 
Saskatchewan. From there on it is just the Saskatchewan 
River, and it meanders eastwards until it flows into Lake 
Winnipeg. At last the Nelson River, which flows out of the 
lake, carries some of the Saskatchewan’s waters to Hudson 
Bay.” 

“There are large stretches of marshes around The Pas, not 
far from where the Saskatchewan River joins Lake Winnipeg,” 
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said Father. “I read that thousands of muskrats make their 
homes in those marshes.” 

“Thousands!” cried John. “Perhaps your new fur coat grew 
on muskrats that lived there, Mum!” 

There were many things to see in Saskatoon. On the east 
bank are the beautiful stone buildings of the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

“It’s a young university,” Mother told the children, “but it 
has an excellent Faculty of Science, and a good School of 
Music.” 

“And the city has a huge hospital!” added John. 

Father remarked, “I wish we had time to visit those flour 
mills over there, and the new potash mine about twelve miles 
away at Patience Lake.” 

“What’s potash used for?” enquired John. 










Grain elevators at Meadow Lake, Saskatchewan 
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“It is needed in the chemical industry, and is used in making 
soap,” replied Father. “It helps to make a fertilizer for the 
prairie farms, too.” 

Mining, Trapping, and Fishing 

On their last evening in Saskatoon, Father had a pleasant 
surprise. An old friend, with his wife and children, was staying 
in the cabin next door! Father’s friend, Mr. Loewen, was an 
engineer. He had come out of the North with his family for a 
holiday. 

“Where have you been lately?” asked Father. 

“Up at the mines at Uranium City on Lake Athabasca,” 
replied Mr. Loewen. “We’ve been there for a couple of years 
now. The company has built houses for its workers, and there 
is a school and a hospital.” 

Margo and John began to talk with the Loewen children, 
Penny and Frank. 

“Did you fly to the mines?” asked John. 

“Oh yes, that is the quickest way to get in,” replied Frank. 
“You fly over miles and miles of woods and water. The 
Indians call it ‘Mistik-na-ma-ta-koo’. That means ‘The 
Land of Little Sticks’.” 

“Do you like living there?” asked Margo. 

“I don’t like the mosquitoes and the black flies that come in 
the summer time, but we have fun at school,” said Penny. 

Mr. Loewen and Father had a long chat while the others 
listened. They heard about the mines in the northern part of 
the prairie provinces. They heard about the fishing in the 
large lakes. The fish are brought out by plane to the railroads 
that ship the catch to eastern Canada and to the United 
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States. They listened to tales of the tiny settlements of 
Indians who greeted the men flying into these lonely places. 
They heard about the hardships of the trappers, when the 
furs did not bring a good price. 

“Oh, I must tell you about the town in northern Manitoba 
that I visited a short time ago. It is a new mining town, where 
nickel has been found,” said Mr. Loewen. “The nickel mine 
is the second-largest in the world.” 

“The Canadian Shield is certainly rich in minerals,” ob¬ 
served Father. “Where is that mine?” 

“It’s 400 miles north of Winnipeg, at Thompson. There are 
plans to build houses for 8,000 people. In 1957, mining 
supplies went in by tractor train over the frozen muskeg. The 

Aerial view of Thompson, Manitoba. 





train was called k the Snow Ball Express’. It carried two crews; 
one slept while the other worked.” 

“How do people get in nowadays? by plane?” enquired 
John. 

“That is one way, but a thirty-mile railway connects 
Thompson with the Canadian National Railway to Hudson 
Bay,” Mr. Loewen said. 

“There’s water power nearby for electricity, of course,” 
remarked Father. 

“Yes, it comes from a big power plant on the Nelson River,” 
replied his friend. 

“The North is growing,” said Mother. “Do you ever find 
it lonely, Mrs. Loewen?” 

“At times,” she answered, “but we have good friends there. 
Besides, we have the radio for news, and planes frequently 
come and go with supplies and people.” 

As the two families said goodnight to each other, they 
paused for a moment to look at the sunset. Crimson and 
yellow and green and orange lights streamed across the 
western sky. 

“Some of the most beautiful sunsets in the world are seen on 
these prairies,” said Mrs. Loewen. 

“And bright, sunny skies,” added Mother. 
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On the Lowest Step of the Prairies 


“What is the next place that we shall stop at?” asked Margo, 
as the Bennett family drove away from Saskatoon. 

“At Winnipeg,” replied Father, “but we shall see a lot of 
country before we arrive.” 

“We’ve seen a lot of country already: mountains, foothills, 
prairies, parklands, and towns, too,” remarked John. 

“I’ve been reading about the prairies in this book, said 
Mother. “It tells of the ice-sheet that once covered all this 
part of Canada. When it began to melt, the rivers and lakes 
carried away the water, leaving behind the rich praiiie lands. 
The biggest lake of all was called Lake Agassiz. It was larger 
than all the Great Lakes put together. When some of its waters 
drained away, they left behind them the wondeiful feitile 
lowland of the Red River, near Winnipeg. In the deeper 
parts of the land, the water remained and formed three huge 
lakes. Look, here they are, marked on the map: Lake Mani¬ 
toba, Lake Winnipeg, and Lake Winnipegosis.” 

“Let’s play ‘Twenty Questions’ and think of things we have 
seen since we left Calgary,” said Margo. They had fun guessing. 
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When Lake Agassiz drained 
it left a large flat plain, with 
lakes at its deepest points. 



Riding Mountain National Park 

“Soon we’ll be near Riding Mountain National Park,” said 
Father. “What does your book say about it?” 

Mother read, “The ice sheet sometimes left piles of earth 
and stones on the plain. Riding Mountain is one of these 
piles.” 

“It really isn’t a mountain at all,” added Father, “but high 
land called an escarpment, covered with trees and little lakes.” 

“That’s a new word,” said Margo. “What does it mean?” 

“It’s a cliff on a ridge of hills,” answered his father. 

“How high is Riding Mountain’s cliff?” asked John. 

“About 1,100 feet above the plains,” said Father. 

“It says here,” continued Mother, “that this park has 
thousands of elk wandering through the woods.” 

“Are we in Manitoba now?” asked John. 

“Yes, and it is different from the other two prairie prov¬ 
inces, for it touches the sea,” said Mother. “It stretches to 
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Loading grain, Churchill, Manitoba 


Hudson Bay in the north, and has a seaport of its own called 
Churchill. Ships travel from there to Europe, carrying grain 
from the prairies. But the shipping season is short, for those 
northern waters stay frozen for many months during the 
winter.” 

John was looking at the map again. Churchill s at the 
mouth of the Churchill River,” he said. “It was one of the 
early forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

“And Hudson Bay got its name from Henry Hudson, who 

discovered it,” added Margo. 
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Winnipeg, the Gateway to the West 

Winnipeg is the capital city of Manitoba, built at the place 
where the Red and Assiniboine Rivers meet. It is an Indian 
name, meaning “muddy water”. Winnipeg is the largest 
railway centre in Canada. Lines run to eastern Canada, west 
to the Pacific Coast, north to Churchill on Hudson Bay, and 
south to the United States. From its huge yards, millions of 
bushels of Canadian wheat go from the broad prairies. It has 
become one of the greatest grain markets in the world. 

When Father was busy, Mother, Margo, and John saw the 
sights of the city. They went on the bus along Main Street, 
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which follows an old trail along the curving Red River. 
Winnipeg is called “the Gateway to the West”. 

The Bennetts saw the Parliament Buildings, and on the top 
the statue of the Golden Boy with his face towards the west. 
He holds a sheaf of wheat in his left arm. His right arm is 
raised, and in his right hand he holds a torch, a sign of freedom 
to people who come to make their homes in these western 
parts of Canada. 

“What is that statue?” said John, pointing to one at the 
entrance to the Buildings. On it he read the name La 
Verendrye”. “Oh, that must be in memory of the explorer 
and his sons,” he exclaimed. 

“You remember, La Verendrye was an eighteenth-century 
fur trader,” said Father. “He came from Quebec, which was 
then part of New France. New France is the old name for the 
eastern part of North America; it was ruled by France in La 
Verendrye’s time. La Verendrye started out to find the Wes¬ 
tern Sea that the Indians had told him about.” 

“Did he find it?” asked Margo. 

“No, but he was the first ‘pale-face’ to see Lake Winnipeg, 
and perhaps he and his sons were the first white people to catch 
a glimpse of the Rocky Mountains. He is sometimes called 
‘The Pathfinder of the Prairies’,” Father said. 

Nearby was a statue of Lord Selkirk. “I remember reading 
about him,” said Margo. “He brought people from Scotland 

to live in the Red River Colony.” 

Later, they visited old Fort Garry, which had been built by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at the junction of the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers. The bus took them across the river to 
St. Boniface, where there are flour mills, meat-packing plants, 
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Provincial legislature buildings in Winnipeg 

and oil refineries. They saw the beautiful cathedral with its 
twin towers, the largest church on the prairies. 

“The fur traders were glad to hear the sound of church bells 
when their boats drew near the old fort. The cathedral is built 
where the first church used to be,” remarked Mother. 

A Visit to the Delta Waterfowl Station 

When Father’s work was finished, he said, “Tomorrow we 
shall start west again. Will you be ready?” 

Brilliant sunshine greeted them the next morning. “A 
lovely day to travel!” said Father. “We’ll be going on the 
Trans-Canada Highway for miles now. Get your map, John, 
so that we shall know which towns are on the way.” 

It was August, and the fields were yellow with the ripening 
wheat. As the prairie breeze blew softly, the wheat rippled 
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like waves in the sunshine. Along the roadside grew prairie 
sunflowers, nodding their heads gracefully in the slight wind. 

“Excellent crops are grown in the Red River Valley,” said 
Mother. “I expect the farmers will be watching the weather 
these days and hoping that no frost will come.” 

“They are much surer of a crop than they used to be, 
added Father, “because they plant seed grain that will resist 
the frost, and that will resist the dry weather, too.” 

Suddenly along the road they saw a mother duck with her 
little ducklings waddling behind her. “Poor things! said 
Mother. “She is trying to find a spot where there is water. 
So many of the sloughs dry up at this time of year. Oh, look! 
She has found some water in the ditch, and is taking the little 
ones down to it.” 

Then Father, who had stopped the car to watch the duck 
family, said, “That reminds me! There is a Waterfowl 
Research Station just north of Portage la Prairie on Lake 
Manitoba. Would you like to see it?” 

“Oh, let’s go, Daddy!” cried John. “I like to see and hear 

about birds.” 

“Students go there from many parts of the world to study 
the habits of the birds,” explained Father. 

When the Bennetts arrived at the station, a young man told 
them about the students’ work. “This is a good place to 
observe the birds,” he said, “because it is on the Mississippi 
Flyway.” 

“What’s that?” asked John. 

“A fly way is an air route followed by migrating biids, 
explained the young man. “When the birds fly south in the 
fall, they go by way of the Mississippi Valley. They come 


back in the spring along the same route. This lake is a cross¬ 
roads of the duck world,” he said. “Just like the pilots of the 
planes, birds on migration must know where they are going.” 

“What kind of birds come here?” asked Mother. 

“Oh, many kinds, such as ducks, geese, gulls, swans, and 
pelicans,” the young man told her. 

“Do ducks destroy much grain?” asked Mother. 

“During rainy seasons they often destroy more than they 
can eat,” was the reply. “Farmers have to put up scarecrows 
to frighten them off. Delta is home for many ducks during the 
nesting season and when they are rearing their ducklings. 
They gather here in great numbers, too, before they go south.” 

“How do you study the birds?” asked Margo. 

“Come and I’ll show you a blind.” The young man led the 
way to the edge of a pond. “You see, it’s a sort of cage where 
we can stay and watch, without disturbing the birds,” 
he said. “Sometimes we trap them, and then paint their wings 
or put a band around one leg. Then we can tell our birds on 
their return, and people in other places who see them can tell 
where they were marked and can find out how far they have 
flown.” 

“I remember listening to a radio broadcast that included 
recordings of bird calls,” said Mother. 

“Yes, it might have been done here,” replied the young 
student. 

“Thank you very much,” said Father, when the visit was 
over. 

“Goodbye,” said the young man. “Come again. We like to 
show visitors what we are doing.” 


Ill 
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Climbing the Steps to Go Home 


Wheat, Oil, and Minerals 

After visiting Delta on Lake Manitoba, the Bennett family 
drove back to the Trans-Canada Highway. Beautiful, rolling 
country stretched before them, with bluffs and little groups 
of trees scattered here and there over the land. They had 
lunch at Brandon, and admired its setting in the wide valley of 
the Assiniboine River. 

“Brandon has grown since I was here last, said Fathei. 
“At one time it was little more than a trading post. Now it is 
becoming a large city. Over there are the new oil refineries.” 

“Look at the college across the valley,” said Mother. I m 
sure Brandon’s a good place in which to live! 

“Are there oil wells here, too?” asked John. 

“Not far away,” answered Father. “Oil has been found at 
several places in the south of the province. It is greatly 
needed. The farmers use millions of gallons a year to run 
their tractors, trucks, and cars. And other businesses, too, 
use a great deal of oil.” 

“Don’t forget the coal,” added Mother. “There is also 
plenty of that!” 
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Regina, the Queen City 

The Trans-Canada Highway passed beside vast fields of 
wheat nearly ready to be harvested. Now and again the 
Bennetts heard a whistle and saw a gopher scurrying to his 
hole. 

“Look at that one!” said Father. “Just see how those 
cheeks are bulging with the grain he has been stealing.” 

“Will he eat all of it now?” asked Margo. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mother. “He is going to put some of it 
into his storehouse underneath the ground. Then he’ll have 
food for the winter.” 

Soon they arrived at Regina, which is built in the centre 
of this wheat-growing area, and is the capital of the province 
of Saskatchewan. 

“It is called the ‘Queen City’,” said Mother. “Regina is 
another name for Queen. The Parliament Buildings are here, 
too.” 

“We’ve seen a lot of Parliament Buildings,” said Margo. 
“This will be the third—one at Edmonton, one at Winnipeg, 
and now this one!” 

“Every province has its own Parliament Buildings where its 
affairs are looked after,” explained Mother. “And haven’t 
these a lovely setting beside the lake? It’s called Wascana, 
which is an Indian name for ‘pile of bones’. Long ago there 
was a huge pile of buffalo bones here. Now the place is a 
beautiful lake and park.” 

“I want to see the museum,” said Father. “It’s called the 
Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History.” 

“What is a Museum of Natural History?” asked John. 

“You’ll see!” and they drove along the streets to find it. 
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At the museum, in glass cases, the Bennetts saw animals and 
birds set among the shrubs and grasses of their natural 
surroundings. At last Mother said, “Do you think you have 
seen as much as you can remember? Perhaps we shall be able 
to come another time.” 

“Now do you know what natural history is?” asked Father. 

“I have a little idea,” answered John. 

As they drove to a motel, they saw some Mounties riding 
their lovely horses. 

“When I grow up, Pd like to be a Mountie and ride one of 
those horses,” John said. 

“The horses are used mostly when the Mounties are on 
parade,” said Mother. “The Police have a lot of work to do,” 
she went on. “They may be sent all over Canada to help 
keep law and order. Today they use airplanes and cars, al¬ 
though dog-teams are sometimes still to be seen in the far 
north.” 


Cypress Hills Park 

Soon the Bennetts were off on their way to the Cypress Hills, 
a beautiful stretch of high wooded country. It lies across the 
southern part of Saskatchewan and Alberta, and its height 
above the plains is about 1,500 feet. 

Years ago, the Indians found this area a good hunting and 
camping ground. On the plains below roamed thousands of 
buffalo, which supplied them with food and clothing. Today 
there are large ranches on the hills, where cattle roam as the 
buffalo did in bygone days. Many tourists find a restful 
holiday in Cypress Hills Park among the pine-clad hills. 



Site of the South Saskatchewan River dam at Outlook 


Water for the Prairies 

“What are all those ditches for?” asked John. 

“This part of Alberta, around Medicine Hat, has been called 
the dry belt, or desert area,” explained Father. “Not much 
rain falls, and the dry winds cause the ground to become 
parched. But we are going through the irrigated farm lands 
now.” 

“Dams are built to store the water in great reservoirs,” he 
continued. “Then it is let out into the ditches to give moisture 
to the land.” 

“Shall we see a dam?” asked John. 

“You already know what a dam is like, for you saw the one 
on the Bow at the Ghost River, near Calgary, on our trip to 
Banff. There is one at Bassano where the waters of the Bow 
are used. And further south, the St. Mary River and the 
Milk River provide water for irrigation.” 

“Tell them about the one being built in Saskatchewan,” 
suggested Mother. 

“Of course,” and Father told them. “A wonderful new dam 
has been started at Outlook, on the South Saskatchewan 
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River. It is said that water from the dam will irrigate half a 
million acres. Hydro-electricity will be produced too. There 
is to be a big lake which will provide water for the farm-houses, 
and people can use it for swimming and boating.” 

“The prairies have a different look since the water has 
come,” remarked Mother. “Now many trees grow in the 
little towns and around the farm-houses where, before, there 
was just the bald prairie.” 

“Water is ‘liquid gold’ for the dry belt,” went on Father. 
“It has made a change in the kinds of crops grown in southern 
Alberta. There are still large fields of grain to be seen, but now 
sugar beets and many vegetables are grown as well. And at 
some of the towns there are factories for making sugar and for 
canning the vegetables.” 

“Do you see those animals running?” cried John suddenly. 
“What are they? They look like little deer.” 

“Those are antelope, cousins of the deer. Look at them 
leaping over the ground!” And Father began to sing: 

“Oh, give me a home where the buffalo roam, 
Where the deer and the antelope play. 

Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 

And the skies are not cloudy all day. 

Home! Home! Home on the range!” 

Everyone joined in, and sang the song several times. 

The Badlands 

One morning the Bennetts turned off the Trans-Canada 
Highway to go along the Red Deer River. 

“Where are we going now, Daddy?” enquired Margo. 

“To Drumheller and the badlands,” he replied. 



Drumheller Badlands, Alberta 


“Is there anything interesting to see at Drumheller?” asked 
John. 

“Indeed there is,” Father said. “We shall be in the heart of 
the badlands. Near Drumheller flows the Red Deer River, 
and in its valley are many strange shapes.” 

“It was once the bed of a vast sea,” said Mother. “It’s the 
oddest kind of country I’ve ever seen. There’s no beauty 
about it, only strangeness!” 

“The scientists think it is remarkable. In it are immense 
beds of coal from the ancient forests. It was once the home of 
huge dinosaurs. Whole bodies of these strange animals have 
been found in the rocks, all turned to stone,” Father told them. 

When the family reached Drumheller, they spent one whole 
day wandering around the wild valley of the Red Deer River. 
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Coulees (also called ravines), which have been carved out by 
the water, lie in the slopes of the banks. The river itself 
flows swiftly towards the east, as it has done for thousands of 
years. Now its valley is yielding many treasures. Among these 
are coal for fuel, water for irrigating the land, and fossils that 
tell about the ancient world. 

Calgary, the City of the Foothills 

“The best of a journey is getting home!” exclaimed Mother, 
on the way back to Calgary. 

As they came nearer to the city, the mountains loomed up 
in the distance, their white peaks seeming to touch the sky. 

“A bit of snow has fallen on those tops recently,” remarked 
Father. 

“Calgary is the City of the Foothills!” remarked Mother. 
“Not many years ago it was a cow town, the centre of the 
ranching districts!” 

“Is that why the Stampede is held here?” asked John. 

“It is held partly in memory of the old ranching days,” 
exclaimed Father, 

“The discovery of oil has made the city grow, and many 
industries are here now,” Mother said. 

“There’s our house!” shouted Margo. “I see Mary playing 
on her lawn!” 

“And there’s Tom!” said John. “I’ll tell him how many 
miles we have driven. Nearly 8,000 miles!” 

What Margo and John Told Their Friends 

During the next few days the children drew a map to show 
their friends where they had travelled. 


They made a 
Here it is: 

matching game to play with Tom and Mary. 

The Matching Game 

A crevasse 

is a cliff on a ridge of hills. 

A coulee 

is a stretch of flat country. 

A chinook 

is a very deep opening in the ice of a 
glacier. 

A lake 

is a warm wind that flows through a gap 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

A glacier 

is high land that is fairly level on top. 

A plateau 

is a deep, narrow hollow or gorge. 

A watershed 

is a huge mass of ice in a mountain valley. 

A slough 

is a ravine scooped out by heavy floods, 
but dry'in summer. 

A swamp 

is a stretch of low-lying land in which 
water collects. 

An escarpment 

is a great stretch of rolling grassland with¬ 
out trees. 

A prairie 

is dry land where little vegetation grows. 

A plain 

is a high, narrow piece of land that separ¬ 
ates streams and rivers flowing in differ¬ 
ent directions. 

A ravine 

is a place where a river ends, flowing into 
another body of water. 

A desert 

is a big pond. 

The source of 

is a large body of water enclosed by land, 

a river 

in a hollow in the earth’s surface. 

The mouth of 

is the place where a stream begins to flow. 


a river 
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PART THREE 

The Land of Ten Thousand Lakes 


The two largest provinces of Canada are Ontario and Quebec. 
Their northern area is a wilderness of forest and rock, lying 
in the Canadian Shield. The southern area, which is part of the 
Great Plains and the Lowlands, is fertile land, made by the 
deposits of the glaciers and the sea that once lay upon it. 
Like the provinces that are on the Plains, Ontario and Quebec 
were once covered by great sheets of ice. When the ice moved, 
rocks and soil were swept away, and the basins and valleys 
that were left behind became the beds of today’s lakes and 
rivers. 

A height of land now stretches from east to west across the 
northern part of Ontario and Quebec. From this, rivers and 
streams flow slowly north, finding their way to Hudson Bay 
and James Bay. Others go south, down the opposite side of 
the watershed, to join the Great Lakes or the St. Lawrence 
River. From the forests come logs that drift down the rivers 
to the pulp mills. Everywhere rocks can be seen, and in some 
of them rich minerals are found. From the rivers comes the 
power to run the mills and to work the mines. 
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In the southern area of these two provinces are some of the 
richest farm lands in Canada. Their soil comes from the silt 
left by the old glacial deposits which lie, like a blanket, over 
the rocks. In the fertile lowlands beside Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, excellent fruits and vegetables are grown. Along Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, large dairy farms and 
truck gardens are seen. It is in this southern part of Ontario 
and Quebec that the greatest number of Canadians have made 
their homes. 

The Great Lakes were formed in the Ice Age. They are 
five in number: Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, 
Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. They stretch into the very 
heart of Canada, forming the world’s greatest inland water¬ 
way. Out of each lake flows a river, and at last waters from all 
the lakes reach the mighty St. Lawrence River, which leads 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Great Lakes, except Lake Michigan, lie between Canada and 
her neighbour, the United States. These lakes make a 
boundary between the two countries that is over 2,000 miles 
long. With the St. Lawrence River they form a shoreline for 
the province of Ontario. 

Besides this wonderful inland waterway, there are thou¬ 
sands of other lakes scattered over Ontario and Quebec. In 
the north, some are good for fishing and for carrying logs to the 
pulp mills. All the lakes have been mapped, but hundreds of 
them have no names. In the southern part of the provinces 
they form a network over the land, providing it with moisture 
and giving beauty to the country-side. The provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec form “The Land of Ten Thousand Lakes. 
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Robert Sails Through the Great Lakes 


On Lake Superior 

Robert Collins lived in Fort William at the head of the Great 
Lakes. His father was the captain of a ship that carried cargo 
up and down the waterway from Fort William to Montreal. 

How surprised Robert was when his father said to him one 
day, “Would you like to go with me on the Mary Hudson 
this summer?” 

“May I, Mother?” asked Robert. But his mother knew all 
about the plan. 

The days went very slowly for Robert until the time came 
for the Mary Hudson to leave Fort William. 

“Remember to do what your father says,” his mother warn¬ 
ed him as they said goodbye. 

Soon the heavy ropes that tied the ship to the wharf were 
hauled in, and the freighter began to move out into the waters 
of Thunder Bay. Her hold was filled with thousands of 
bushels of grain from the prairies. She carried only a dozen 
passengers, and Robert was thrilled at being one of them. 

He stood at the rail of the ship, gazing at the busy scene. 
Two men near him were talking. One said, “This is one of the 
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Grain elevators and freighter at Fort William 

busiest waterways in the world. Nearly a thousand ships 
come to Fort William every year when the season is open.” 

“There seem to be plenty of docks for them,” said the other. 

All along the shore were mills and factories. There were 
flour mills and pulp mills, and huge, round, storage tanks 
for oil. 

“A great place for industry,” went on the first man. “There 
is plenty of water power, and these lakehead ports are near 
rich mining and lumbering areas.” 

Robert saw the tall grain elevators, and read on one of them 
“Pool Terminal No. 7”. He heard the first man say, “That is 
the biggest grain elevator in the world.” In the distance it 
looked like a giant bookcase stacked with huge books. 

“You know that Fort William is one of the world’s greatest 
grain shipping ports,” went on the man. Robert was proud of 
his city, and proud that the Mary Hudson was carrying grain. 
He looked across the water and saw Thunder Cape, that great 
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mass of rock which the Indians called the “Sleeping Giant”. 
Here and there were other ships, some going to American 
ports, and some heading towards Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

“What are those ships carrying?” he asked his father. 

“Some are oil tankers, and some are taking iron ore to the 
steel mills of the United States,” was the reply. “There’s pulp 
wood, too. Have a look at the ships through the telescope.” 

Robert looked at the freighters carrying the logs from the 
great forests of Nipigon. 

“These logs come down the rivers in millions,” said his 
father. “The pulp goes to different mills along the lakes 
where it is made into newsprint. Did you know that Canada 
makes more newsprint than any other country?” 

“I’m learning lots of things about Canada, Dad. I think 
I’ll keep a log-book, like your ship’s log. It will help me to 
remember what I learn.” 

“Good idea!” said his father. 

Gradually the land became fainter and fainter in the dis¬ 
tance, and at last it faded from sight. 
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“This is a big lake, sonny,” said one of the crew. “It’s the 
biggest in the whole world, except for the Caspian Sea in Asia, 
which is the largest of all. We’re out of sight of land now, but 
tomorrow you’ll see it again as we near the Soo.” 

At Sault Ste. Marie 

Next morning, Robert was out on deck early. The sun 
shone bright and clear, and the huge blue waves of Lake 
Superior sparkled in the sunshine. Scanning the horizon, he 
could see ship after ship steaming in the same direction as the 
Mary Hudson. 

“They are all hurrying towards the locks at the Soo!” 
said his friend, the sailor. 

The locks are on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie. 
There, the waters of Lake Superior drain into Lake Huron, 
making a drop of twenty-one feet over the swift rapids. 
Canals and locks have been built at the Soo so that ships can 
sail into and out of Lake Superior in spite of the rapids. The 
river itself is the boundary between Canada and the United 
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States at that point, and each country has a canal system. 
The Mary Hudson headed towards the canal and lock on the 
Canadian side of the St. Marys River. 

Going through the lock was the excitement of the day. The 
Mary Hudson moved quietly into the canal and on into the 
lock. Behind her the huge gates closed. Then slowly the 
water poured out of the lock and down, down, went the ship 
to the lower level. Then the gates at the other end of the lock 
opened, and through them the ship slipped into the St. Marys 
River, on her way to Lake Huron. 

On Lake Huron 

“Come and have a look at the map, Robert,” said his 
father. “We shall see exactly where the ship is going.” 

“Lake Huron is a queer shape,” said Robert. “There are so 
many pieces of land stretching out into the water. Peninsulas, 
aren’t they, Dad?” 

“Yes, the peninsulas and the islands are part of a high, 
rocky ridge that goes across the country to Lake Ontario,” 
Father replied. “Here’s Manitoulin Island. It is called after 
the old Indian god, Manitou, and is the largest island surround¬ 
ed by fresh water in the world.” 

“Shall we go into Georgian Bay?” Robert asked. 

“No, our course is through the middle of the lake. Look, 
Robert, this is a picture of Georgian Bay, showing some of the 
little rocky islands. There are about 30,000 altogether, and on 
hundreds of them summer homes have been built. Champlain 
called the bay ‘The Sweet Sea’.” 

“There was a French Mission on Georgian Bay,” remarked 
Robert. 
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“Yes, in what used to be called Huronia, where the Huron 
Indians lived. Several Jesuit priests were killed there by the 
Iroquois Indians, long ago,” Father said. 

Robert visited the cabin where radio messages were received. 
The operator told him about the radio telephone that the ships 
use. 

“We get weather reports every six hours, night and day,” 
he said. “There have been terrible storms on these lakes, and 
warnings are sent out so that ships know of the coming danger. 
The radio telephone system on the Great Lakes is one of the 
finest of its kind,” he added with pride. 

From Lake Huron to Lake Erie 

Soon the Mary Hudson reached the southern end of Lake 
Huron, where the waters squeeze into the St. Clair River. 
Along the banks of the river at Sarnia are several oil refineries, 
one of them the largest in Canada. Beside them Robert saw 
storage tanks and, tied up to the wharves, the tankers filled 
with cargoes of gasoline all ready to be taken to lake ports. 
There, too, is the manufacturing plant where rubber is made 
from the oil. Slowly the Mary Hudson went out into the open 
stretch of Lake St. Clair and then into the narrow neck of the 
Detroit River. 

The Detroit River is a very busy waterway. On its east bank 
is the city of Windsor, across from Detroit which is in the 
United States. The two men, Mr. Clark and Mr. Boyko, 
were talking about the industries in Windsor. 

“The city has very important automobile works,” said Mr. 
Clark. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Boyko, “and did you know that the 
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SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


Southern Ontario, part of the Great Plains and the lowlands, 
has very fertile land left by the glaciers and the sea which once 
covered it. It is part of the area in which the most people in 
Canada live, and many of Canada 1 s industries are situated here. 


largest salt mines in Canada are found at Ojibway, near there?” 
Turning to Robert he continued, “Young man, do you know 
why salt is so important?” 

Robert thought for a moment. Then he said, “Well, we need 
it for cooking food, and on farms as a salt lick for the cattle.” 

“It is also used for preserving meats and in making chemicals 
and artificial ice,” Mr. Boyko told him. “Have you heard about 
chlorine being put into the water of a city to make it pure?” 
When Robert nodded, Mr. Boyko went on, “Chlorine is made 
from salt, too. You can see why so many freighters are taking 

salt as part of their cargo, for it is one of the most useful minerals 
in the world today.” 
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“What other factories are there in Windsor?” asked Robert. 

“Oh, there are plants that make paint, and some that even 
make greeting cards,” replied Mr. Boyko. “Next time you send 
a card to your mother, look at it carefully and see where it was 
made. Perhaps it will have been manufactured in Windsor.” 


On Lake Erie 

Coming out of the busy Detroit River, the Mary Hudson 
made her way into Lake Erie. Stretching back over the penin¬ 
sula that borders on its shores are farm lands. Fields of tobacco, 
sugar beets, and vegetables extend for miles. Orchards of fruit 
and large dairy farms supply their products to many parts of 
the country. 

Captain Collins, using his binoculars, looked over the lake. 
“Here, Robert, have a look. We are passing Point Pelee and 
Pelee Island. Pelee Island is the most southerly piece of 
Canadian land; it lies at about 41° North Latitude.” 

Then they used the binoculars to watch the fishing fleets. 

“There seem to be more fishing boats here than on the other 
lakes we have seen,” remarked Robert. 

“You are right,” agreed Captain Collins. “More fish are 
caught in Lake Erie than in the other lakes we have come 
through. Millions of pounds are brought into port. Let’s have 
a look at the map now to see Lake Erie and its ports.” 

“The big towns are not along the shore,” said Robert, runn¬ 
ing his finger over the map. “Here is London; it’s away from 
the lake.” 

“London is sometimes called the Forest City because it has 
many beautiful trees along its streets,” said his father. 
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“I’ve found Stratford, too, Dad!” exclaimed Robert. “Mother 
wants to go there for the Shakespearean Festival.” 

“And here’s Brantford, the Telephone City,” Captain 
Collins said. “Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who invented the 
telephone, did some of his experiments there.” 

Robert looked again at the shoreline shown on the map. 
“Port Stanley, Port Dover, and Port Colborne,” he read. 
“Port Colborne — that’s where we go into the Welland Canal!” 

“Yes, the ship can’t go over Niagara Falls, for there the 
water drops 160 feet!” laughed the Captain. “We take a short 
cut across the Niagara Peninsula through the canal, and arrive 
in Lake Ontario.” 

The Welland Canal 

The Mary Hudson had to wait her turn to go through the 
canal. Mr. Clark and Mr. Boyko told Robert many things 
about it. Mr. Clark said, “It is nearly thirty miles long, 
Robert, and there are eight locks. They are like giant steps, and 
will take our ship down the steep slope of the Niagara Escarp¬ 
ment.” 

“What is an escarpment?” Robert asked. 

“That’s a big word!” said Mr. Clark. “It means the face of a 
steep cliff. By the time we reach Lake Ontario, the Mary 
Hudson will have been lowered 327 feet. That is about sixteen 
times as high as a single-storey house!” 

“I remember that the canal at the Soo had just one lock, and 
we dropped only about twenty feet. This canal must be huge!” 
Robert said. 

“It is a huge canal,” agreed Mr. Boyko. “It was made so 
that ocean-going vessels could pass through. Every spring the 
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Locks at Thorold Ontario on the Welland Canal 

ships using the Great Lakes have a race to see which will be the 
first to complete the trip up into Lake Superior. 

“Yes, and last spring we put the winning ship’s picture on the 
bulletin board at school,” Robert told him. 

At last the Mary Hudson’s turn came. Every member of the 
crew waited for the Captain’s orders. Signals went back and 
forth from the engine room to the bridge. Signals came from 
the men working the locks. Another ship moved slowly into the 
canal with the Mary Hudson. Gradually the gates of the lock 
closed behind them. On they glided over the smooth water, and 
then, slowly, slowly, the gates ahead were opened. Down, 
down, went the ships and out into the next lock. 
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At last the Mary Hudson reached Port Weller and the waters 
of Lake Ontario. There Robert saw dozens of ships all waiting 
to make the journey up the lakes. Many of them were from 
foreign countries. These vessels might be carrying woollens from 
Scotland or china from England. They might be bringing tulip 
bulbs from Holland or furniture from Denmark or Sweden. 

There were shouts of greeting and goodbyes as the vessels 
passed each other and went on their way up or down the great 
inland waterway. 

On Lake Ontario 

Lake Ontario is the smallest of the Great Lakes, but it is very 
deep. Along the shore are fertile lands. On many of these lands 
factories now stand, for this part of Ontario is a manufacturing 
area. 

“Now we are passing Hamilton, the second-largest city in the 
province, Robert,” explained Mr. Clark. “Over half of Canada’s 
total steel production comes from Hamilton. In the city are 
two huge steel plants, which take the raw materials and carry 
the production stages all the way through to the finished 
product. If we were nearer, we could see the enormous piles 
of iron ore, coal, and limestone that are needed to make the 
steel. Some of the boats we see are carrying those cargoes to 
the mills.” 

The City of Toronto 

Toronto is the capital of Ontario, and it is the largest city in 
the province. Its population is about one million and a half, 
and one quarter of all the people of the province live there. 

Toronto is a fast-growing city, stretching for many miles 
along the shore of Lake Ontario. It is the hub of the province, 
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tracks run along the lake shore and branch out in all directions. 
The railways bring in the products from the farms of the sur¬ 
rounding country-side, from the mines of Northern Ontario, 
and from the factories that are near the city. Paved highways 
reach out from the city, and over them pass large numbers of 
trucks, buses, and cars. Nearby, at Malton, is Toronto Inter¬ 
national Airport, where planes from all parts of Canada, the 
United States, and other places arrive hourly. To the harbour 
come ships from the Great Lakes, from eastern Canada, and 
from many countries. 

“Is Toronto an Indian word, Mr. Clark?” asked Robert. 

“Yes, it means ‘the meeting place’, for the Indians traded 
here long ago,” he replied. 

As the ship entered the harbour, Robert looked at the sky¬ 
line. Never had he seen such tall buildings! 






















































The ship was safely moored at the Queen Elizabeth docks. 
Captain Collins and Robert soon made plans to see Toronto. 
Mr. Boyko had left, but Mr. Clark was going on to Montreal 
with them. 

“What would you like to do first, Robert?” asked his father. 

“Oh, I want to ride on the subway!” said Robert at once. 

“Toronto is the first Canadian city to have an underground 
railway,” Captain Collins reminded him. 

Later they took a sight-seeing trip in a big bus. First they 
drove through Queen’s Park, with its graceful trees that give 
shade from the hot sun. 

“I think one of the loveliest things about Toronto is the 
trees,” said Mr Clark. 

In Queen’s Park they saw the stately Parliament Buildings 
and also buildings of the University of Toronto, Canada’s 
largest university. When they came back to the ship that 
evening, Captain Collins said, “Go to bed now, and have a 
good sleep, Robert. We must be ready to visit Niagara Falls 
tomorrow.” 

A Visit to Niagara Falls 

The next morning the three travellers were at the bus station 

\ 

bright and early. After going slowly out of the city, the bus 
reached the Queen Elizabeth Way. Swish! Swish! went the 
hundreds of cars travelling in both directions. 

“This is one of the busiest highways in Canada.” remarked 
Mr. Clark. “It’s an expressway!” 

“We’ve been on the busiest waterway, and now we are on the 
busiest highway!” exclaimed Robert. 

They passed villages and towns, and saw the factories along 
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the lake shore. They saw the wooded slopes of Hamilton’s 
mountain. Stretching over the country were fruit orchards, and 
vineyards with the grape-vines hanging over the trellises. 

“This peninsula is an excellent place for growing peaches, 
too,” remarked Mr. Clark. 

“There seem to be plenty of vegetables and fruits on these 
farms,” said Captain Collins. 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Mr. Clark. “The growing season is long, 
and there are about seven months without frost. That’s why 
tomatoes are a very good crop here.” 

When they reached Niagara Falls, all three of them were 
hungry. In a restaurant they sat on stools at the counter and 
ate pancakes and maple syrup. Then the bus took its pas¬ 
sengers to Queen Victoria Park, which overlooks the Falls. 

“What a roar of water!” said one of the women passengers. 

“Well, lady,” replied the bus driver, “Niagara means 
‘the thunder of waters’, and that’s what you hear!” 

They walked along the path at the edge of the gorge. Mr. 
Clark told Robert, “We’re on the Niagara Escarpment.” 

When they had watched the scenery for a while, his father 

Aerial view of Niagara Falls, Ontario 





Peach farming in the Niagara Peninsula 


said, ‘ Do you see those buildings over there, Robert? That is 
the plant where electricity is made by water power. The plant 
supplies electricity to factories, canneries, cities, and towns, 
and to the farms of the province.” 

“I must get a picture to send to Mother,” said Robert. 

He chose a card, and then looked at the back of it. Sure 
enough, it said “Made in Canada”. “Dad, this card probably 
came from Windsor, just as Mr. Boyko said!” he exclaimed. 

In the evening, they returned to Toronto. But Robert’s 
thoughts went back to wonderful Niagara Falls. “The thunder 
of waters!” he murmured to himself. 

To the St. Lawrence River 

The next day, the Mary Hudson left the harbour of Toronto. 
It was the time of summer thunderstorms, and, shortly after 
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THROUGH LAKE ONTARIO 


the ship had started down the lake, a storm burst forth in all its 
fury. Brilliant forks of lightning shot through the black clouds, 
and peal after peal of thunder split the air. The waters of the 
lake rose in huge waves. 

During the brief storm, Robert lay in his bunk in the state¬ 
room, not feeling very well. Soon, however, the clouds blew 
away, the sky was clear again, and the lake became calm. 
Then he went out into the fresh air, and found Mr. Clark walk¬ 
ing around the deck. 

“Quite a storm, wasn’t it? I hope you weren’t seasick!” Mr. 
Clark said. 
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“It was a big storm!” agreed Robert. “I wasn’t seasick, but 
I felt a little queer!” 

“It’s lovely country over there,” said Mr. Clark, pointing to 
the shore. “It is a landscape of hills and valleys, plains and 
lakes! There are attractive towns, too, with tree-lined streets. 
You should see that part of Ontario in the fall, when the trees 
are ablaze with colour: yellow, gold, crimson, and scarlet!” 

“Last term we read a poem at school about the scarlet maple 
tree,” said Robert. 

“Now we are passing near Oshawa, where large numbers of 
cars are made,” Mr. Clark told him. “Soon we’ll catch a 
glimpse of Port Hope, which is important because of the re¬ 
finery there. Ore is brought from the Eldorado Mine at Beaver- 
lodge in Alberta, and from Blind River in Northern Ontario. 
From the ore radium is extracted, also uranium, which is used 
in the making of atom bombs. Come and have a look at the 
map. Here is Kingston, our next stop. Do you know anything 
about it?” 

“I know that it was an old French fort, called Fort Frontenac 
after an early governor of New France,” answered Robert. 
“Oh, here’s another canal, marked Rideau!” and he spelled 
out the name. 

“Yes, the Rideau Canal joins Kingston and Ottawa,” Mr. 
Clark told him. 

“Ottawa! That’s the capital of Canada,” said Robert. “I 
wish we could go there in the Mary Hudson. I would like to see 
the Parliament Buildings and the Peace Tower.” 

“It’s a beautiful city with its parks and driveways,” replied 
Mr. Clark. 
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Robert Sails Down the St. Lawrence River 


At Kingston, the waters from the Great Lakes are over halfway 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Here they begin to flow into the St. 
Lawrence River, which will carry them another thousand 
miles to the sea. 

When the Mary Hudson entered the river, she was among the 
Thousand Islands. This spot is one of Canada’s beautiful 
summer playgrounds. 

As the ship found her way among the lovely islands, she 
passed the St. Lawrence National Park. Robert saw the 
International Peace Bridge, which links the United States with 
Canada. Using his father’s binoculars, he caught glimpses of 
the highway on which cars were speeding east and west. 

“That’s the Trans-Canada Highway, the part that connects 
Kingston to Montreal,” said Mr. Clark. 

“When do we come to the canal?” asked Robert. 

“Canals, you mean,” Mr. Clark replied. “There are several 
of them before we reach Montreal, because of the rapids in the 
river.” 

As the ship made her way into the first canal, Mr. Clark 
explained, “Between here and the next dam is the place where 
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the Long Sault Rapids used to be. The water once dashed down 
200 feet over the rocks. Now the rapids have been replaced by a 
lake, called Lake St. Lawrence. Also, the waterway has been 
broadened and deepened to allow big ships to pass through.” 

“Is this the place where some farms and villages were flooded 
to make the channel bigger?” Robert wanted to know. 

“Yes, several villages were moved to other sites, and some 
new towns were built,” replied Mr. Clark. 

When the ship reached Cornwall, Robert saw the immense 
power house of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Company. On the 
other side of the river stands the American plant, which is 
exactly the same as the Canadian building. 

“Both countries share the electricity that is made by harness¬ 
ing the waters,” explained Mr. Clark. “The new Lake St. 
Lawrence supplies the water that goes over the Long Sault 
Dam to make the power.” 

From Cornwall the river goes smoothly on its way again. It 
passes the dividing line between the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. Near Montreal are the Lachine Rapids, where the 
waters rush and foam over the rocks. 
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Mr. Clark said, “This is a poem I learned at school: 

‘Hurrah for the rapid that merrily, merrily 
Gambols and leaps on its tortuous way. 

Soon we shall enter it, cheerily, cheerily, 

Pleased with its freshness and wet with its spray’.” 

But of course the Mary Hudson did not go near the rapids. 
She by-passed them by steaming through two locks before 
moving out into the wide river again. 

Ships seemed to be everywhere, coming and going; ships of 
many nations, each proudly flying her flag! The Mary Hudson 
moved among them, steadily steering her course. She moved 
past farms, and past villages with their tall church spires 
reaching up over the trees. Beside her, on the highway, cars 
and trucks were swiftly coming and going. 

“It’s different from Northern Ontario, around Fort William!” 
remarked Robert, and his father agreed. 

“We are near Montreal now, Robert,” he said. “Part of the 
city is built on an island, and there are many bridges across 
the river.” 
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The Mary Hudson made her way down the river and to the 
docks. There are about ten miles of them in the harbour, but 
Captain Collins knew where to find his ship’s berth. The huge 
elevators where she was to deliver her cargo were in sight, and 
she moved slowly into her place at the wharf. 

In a few hours Captain Collins and Robert were ready to see 
the city of Montreal. 

The City of Montreal 

Montreal is the largest city in Canada. It is on the St. Law¬ 
rence River, 1,000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean. Because the 
waters of the river freeze in the winter, from about December 
to April, ships can use the port only in the summer. 

The population of Montreal is over one-and-a-half million. 
It is the third-largest French-speaking city in the world. Many 
people there speak French as well as English, and signs in both 
languages are seen on the streets and in the shops. 

Montreal is an important centre of transport. The trains of 
the Canadian Pacific and those of the Canadian National rail¬ 
ways run in and out of it, and there are acres of railway lines in 
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Montreal is situated 
in an important 
position in the St. 
Lawrence River. 


the train yards. Nearby, at Dorval, is Montreal International 
Airport, where planes from all over the world fly in and out. 
And Montreal is a large seaport, visited by many ships from 
faraway countries during the summer months. 

Montreal is a trading centre, and products from all over 
Canada come to it: grain and oil from the west, minerals and 
pulp from the north, coal from the east. Ships bring cargoes of 
oil from South America or the Near East. They bring woollens 
from Scotland, cars from England, and goods from many other 
lands across the sea. 

The city has the largest number of factories in Canada; over 
5,000 industrial plants are found there. Among these are 
factories making machinery, furniture, electrical goods, and 
clothing. Other plants make engines and coaches for the 
railways. Montreal is also one of the biggest fur markets in the 
world, as it was in the days of the fur traders. 
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Aerial view of Montreal, Quebec 


Mr. Clark went with Robert and his father on their tour of 
Montreal. Captain Collins said, “I must thank you for telling 
Robert so many interesting things about the Seaway.” 

It was a pleasure,” answered Mr. Clark. “I am anxious for 
our young Canadians to know the geography of their country.” 

They took a bus that went up the winding road to the top of 
Mount Royal. On the way Robert saw signs in both French 
and English: 

To Ferry 

Pont — Victoria — Bridge 

Au Traversier 
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From the heights above they looked down over the river, over 
the canal, and over the tree-lined streets. They saw the mouth 
of the Ottawa River where it empties into the St. Lawrence. 
They caught glimpses of the high buildings in the business 
section of the city. Robert said, “This is the largest city I’ve 
ever seen.” 

They visited the famous St. Joseph’s Oratory, and climbed 
the steep steps leading up to the shrine. They saw the Univer¬ 
sity of Montreal, on the slopes of Mount Royal, and the build¬ 
ings of McGill University standing in a park in the heart of 
the city. 

“Will you be my guests for dinner this evening? Tomorrow, 
I go to the Maritimes,” Mr. Clark said. He took them to a 
restaurant where the waiters spoke both French and English. 
Robert said “Merci”, when one of the waiters brought his 
food. “I can’t wait to learn French next year at school,” 
he said. 

As they were going back to the Mary Hudson, they saw the 
huge cross on Mount Royal shining against the dark-blue sky, 
a beacon to ships in the night. 

To Quebec City 

The Mary Hudson’s cargo was being unloaded, and a new 
one to be taken back to Fort William was being put into her 
hold. Robert was surprised to hear what things the ship would 
carry. There were crates with furniture, refrigerators, and 
radios; there were cartons filled with shoes, with soap powders, 
and with other articles made in the factories of Quebec. During 
the time of loading, Captain Collins was free of his duties. 

“We’re taking a holiday, Robert!” he announced. 

“Where are we going?” Robert asked. 
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“Down to Quebec City, and then up the Saguenay River,” 
replied the Captain. “I’ve heard so much about the beauty of 
that part of the country.” 

Soon they were on an excursion boat, which took them further 
down the St. Lawrence. Away to the north were the beautiful 
Laurentide Mountains, blue and green in the sunshine, their 
smooth tops and sloping sides covered with trees. 

“Those are some of Canada’s oldest mountains,” remarked 
Captain Collins. “There’s excellent skiing on the slopes in the 
winter time.” 

On both sides of the river were pretty villages, their white 
houses gleaming in the sun. In each of the villages was a church, 
its spire topped by a cross pointing to the sky. Long, narrow 
farms stretched down to the water’s edge. 
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“Some of those farms grow tobacco. And, in the spring, 
quantities of maple sugar will be made/’ Captain Collins said. 

The boat stopped for a short time at Sorel, on the south side 
of the river, where there is a large steel works. The city used to 
produce guns and ships, but is now making machinery in its 
foundries for the factories of the province. 

They passed Trois Rivieres (Three Rivers) at the mouth of 
the St. Maurice River, which is a tributary of the St. Lawrence. 
Trois Rivieres is a centre of Quebec’s paper industry, and in the 
city is a school of paper making that is said to be the most 
modern in the world. 

Soon the ship neared the city of Quebec. As Robert and his 
Father stood on the deck, they saw ahead of them the famous 
Quebec Bridge. 

Robert exclaimed, “Why Dad, it’s so low! Are we going to 
bump into it?” 

“Everybody thinks that. Really the bridge is high, and the 
ships clear it by ten feet or more,” his father said. 

While the passengers were waiting to go ashore, Robert asked, 
“Is Quebec an Indian name?” 

“I’m told that it means ‘the place where the river narrows’,” 
replied his father. “Eastward from here the river broadens out 
until it empties into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Did you know 
that the tide comes up the river’s mouth to Quebec? The mouth 
of the river, between the Gulf and the city of Quebec, is the 
estuary.” 

“Oh, a new word - estuary!” exclaimed Robert. 

“Yes, an estuary is the tidal mouth of a large river. In the 
estuary, the tide from the ocean meets the current of the river, 
and salt water mixes with fresh water.” 
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View of Quebec City 


Then they looked at the great rock above the harbour, and 
saw the Chateau Frontenac, rising like a castle on the heights. 

“See those walls near the chateau!” said Captain Collins. 
“Long ago the chateau was a fort. To guard it, walls were 
built, and some of them remain today.” 

“Isn’t Quebec City the capital of the province?” asked 
Robert. His father nodded his head. 

The boat stayed long enough for the passengers to do some 
sightseeing. As they stood on the Plains of Abraham, Captain 
Collins said, “This is where a famous battle took place in 1759. 
At that time Canada became a British possession. We shall 
see the statues of the two great heroes—Montcalm, the French 
General, and Wolfe, the British General.” 
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Rural Quebec, showing Ste-Anne-de-Beaupre 


Up the Saguenay River 

Later they reached Tadoussac, at the mouth of the Saguenay 
River, another tributary of the St. Lawrence. The Saguenay 
is a short river, only about 100 miles in length, but very deep. 
The ship turned north into the river and moved between high, 
rocky cliffs. She passed the famous peaks called Cape Trinity 
and Cape Eternity, with their heads towering over the chamiel 
and casting a shadow over the waters below. 

“It’s like travelling in a deep ravine,” said Robert. 

A great deal of the water from the upper Saguenay River is 
used for power. There is a huge aluminum plant at Arvida. 
Bauxite, the ore from which aluminum is made, is brought 
from South America and other places to be used there. 

The end of the journey up the river was at Chicoutimi, a 
town in a lovely setting. It is the gateway to the farming 
settlement around Lake St. John, and is a growing centre for 
industry. 
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As they walked around the town, Robert spied in a shop 
window a small hooked rug with a pattern of flowers. “I’d like 
to take that home to Mother,” he said. 

“Good! Making rugs is a famous handicraft of the women in 
Quebec. Your mother will like it,” approved the Captain. 

Back at School 

When Robert went back to school, he took his log-book to 
show the boys and girls. These are some of the interesting 
things they heard about Ontario and Quebec: 

1. Fort William has the largest grain elevator in the world. 
It is one of the greatest grain-shipping ports of the world. 

2. The Detroit River is one of the busiest waterways in the 
world. 

3. The Welland Canal has the longest lock in the world. 

4. Montreal is the largest city in Canada. More than 
one-and-a-half million people live there. 

5. Toronto is the largest city in Ontario. Its population is 
nearly 1,600,000. 

6. The largest oil refinery in Canada is in Sarnia. 

7. The largest automobile works in Canada are at Oshawa. 

8. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River together 
make an inland waterway nearly 2,000 miles long. 

9. Manitoulin Island is the largest island surrounded by 
fresh water in the world. 

10. Ottawa is the capital of Canada. 

11. Lake Superior is the second-largest lake in the world. 

12. Three tributaries of the St. Lawrence are the Ottawa, St. 
Maurice, and Saguenay rivers. 
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Miss Archer said, “Thank you, Robert. Please write on the 
board some of the words you learned. We should like to talk 
about them.” 

Robert wrote: 

canal island peninsula tributary delta estuary 

mouth source escarpment watershed tide glacier 

The class talked about them and learned their meanings. 

The girls and boys were interested in the cities that Robert 
told them about, and examined the map to find their locations. 

Robert’s mother helped him to make a puzzle for the class. 
This is the puzzle: 

There are missing letters in these words that end in “way”. 
Find them: 


t-r-way 

r-i-way 


sp--dway 
ro—way 


d-iv-way 
w-t—way 


b-way 

s-way 


h--hway 

f-e-way 
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Peter Flies Over the Canadian Shield 

The Capital City, Ottawa 

Ottawa is the capital of Canada. It is a charming city with 
stately buildings, beautiful parks, and lovely flowers. Beside 
the Rideau Canal a driveway runs through the centre of the 
city. Banks of flowers are seen everywhere. In the spring, 
lovely tulips, gifts from the Queen of the Netherlands, make a 
gay sight. In the summer and autumn, too, flowers add beauty 
to the scene. 

On a high cliff overlooking the Ottawa River are the Parlia¬ 
ment Buildings. Men and women, chosen from every province, 


Ottawa, the capital of 
Canada, is a city of 
parks and stately 
buildings. 
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Aerial view of Ottawa, showing the Parliament buildings 


go there to look after the nation’s business. Tall among the 
buildings is the famous Peace Tower, a memorial to the brave 
men and women who gave their lives in two world wars on 
land, on sea, and in the air. Their names are written in a 
Book of Remembrance , which is a precious possession of the 
people of Canada. 

Men from many countries come to Ottawa to look after their 
countries’ trade with Canada. They also attend to other affairs 
that concern their countries’ relationships with Canada. r I heir 
offices are called embassies, and the official in charge is usually 
known as an ambassador. For countries to have such visiting 
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officials in other countries is one way to help keep friendship 
among nations. 

The Governor-General of Canada lives in Ottawa. His 
residence is called Rideau Hall. Often, at his home, important 
people from other lands are guests of Canada. 

To the Iron Mines 

Mr. Kolawsky was an inspector employed by the Canadian 
Government. His duties were to visit the mines, in order to see 
that rules for the safety of the miners were carried out. His 
son, Peter, was interested in rocks. He had a collection of 
coloured stones, which he had found along the Rideau Canal 
and the Ottawa River near his home. 

One morning his father said to him, “I’m flying to the mines 
next week, Peter. Would you like to go with me?” 

Peter was delighted, and waited eagerly for the next week 
to come. 

“Take this lotion, Peter,” said his mother. “It may help to 
keep off some of the mosquitoes that live in the North.” 

The day was bright when Peter and his father started from 
the airport at Ottawa. Peter looked out over the Ottawa River 
and down onto the roofs of the city. He saw Carleton Univer- 
sity, and then the Parliament Buildings on the cliff at the river’s 

edge. They seemed small as the plane climbed high into the 
blue sky. 

In a short time Mr. Kolawsky and Peter were flying over 
Montreal. “Away to the south are the Eastern Townships,” 
said Mr. Kolawsky. “That is a good farming district, but there 
are mines as well. At Thetford Mines there is the world’s 
largest asbestos mine.” 
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The route of Peter's 
flight from Ottawa to 
Schefferville 


Mr. Kolawsky and Peter saw the rivers from the Canadian 
Shield flowing into the St. Lawrence. Near their mouths are 
giant dams, which supply power to the huge pulp mills at Trois 
Rivieres, to the plants at Sorel, and to the city of Montreal. 

Soon they were over Quebec City, where the St. Lawrence 
broadens out as it begins the last stretch of its journey to the 
ocean. They flew over Rimouski, where the pilots come onto 
the ships to guide them safely into the harbours. And in a few 
minutes the travellers arrived at Mont Joli, where there is a 
large airport. 

Mont Joli is on the Gaspe Peninsula, which stretches along 
the river and out into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It was at the 
eastern end of this peninsula that Jacques Cartier landed in 
1534, erected a cross, and claimed the land for France. 
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On the Gaspe Peninsula are the highest mountains in Quebec. 
They are called the Shickshock Mountains. Farms are spread 
throughout the valleys, and forests crown the hills. All along 
the coast are little fishing villages, from which the fishing fleets 
go out into the river and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

When they boarded the plane again, Mr. Kolawsky took a 
map from his pocket. “Let’s have a look at this, Peter. We’re 
on our way to the famous iron mines at Knob Lake. Schef- 
ferville is the name of the town there.” 

“How far north is it?” asked Peter. 

About 300 miles,” replied his father. “Look at this place on 
the north shore of the river: Seven Islands it is called, or 
Sept lies. A railway line goes from that port to the mines. 
Freight trains carry the ore down to the river and there it is 
loaded onto ships. There are more than 300 miles of railroad 
through the wilderness!” 

It looks bare and lonely,” said Peter. “No towns! No 
people! No farms!” 

Yes, we are over the Canadian Shield now. It is an area of 
rocks and swamps and water, but it is rich in minerals,” said 
Mr. Kolawsky. 

That evening they arrived at Schefferville. Peter was sur¬ 
prised at the “long evening,” for it was still light at ten o’clock. 
His father explained, “We are quite far north. Up here in the 
summer the sun doesn’t set as early as it does in Ottawa.” 

Soon, however, Peter was fast asleep in his bed, even though 
the darkness had not come. 

While his father was busy the next day, Peter went for a walk 
in the town. Boys were playing in the school yard. One of them 
said, “Hello! What’s your name?” 
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“Peter Kolawsky. What’s yours?” 

“Henri Cloutier. I live here.” 

Soon they were all talking. “How did Schefferville get its 
name?” asked Peter. 

“It’s called after Bishop Scheffer, who used to be the Bishop 
of Labrador,” said Henri. 

“The soil’s red,” said Peter, looking around the yard. 

“The iron makes it that colour,” answered Henri. 

“Do you like living here?” went on Peter. 

“Why, yes,” said one of the others. “There are lots of 
things to do. Last winter an Indian boy took me to see his 
trap line.” 

Peter drove with his father in a truck to see the mines. There 
he saw huge electric shovels scooping up masses of rock, 
coloured red, and blue, and yellow, and black. The shovels 
lift the ore into trucks, which carry it to the railroad. Then it 


Iron ore mine at Schefferville,Quebec 





goes to Seven Islands to be loaded into ships and taken to the 
steel mills of the United States, Canada, and Western Europe. 

Peter said to one of the men, “May I take some of the little 
pieces of rock?” 

“Surely,” said the man. “What are you going to be—a 
geologist?” 

“Perhaps,” said Peter. 

To the Gold Mines 

Leaving the iron mines at Sehefferville, Peter and his father 
flew once more over the forests. The great stretches of dark 
green were broken in many places by rivers, their waters silver 
in the sun. 

“What a lot of rivers there are, Dad!” exclaimed Peter. 
“Are they very swift?” 

Yes, and some will be used to generate electric power,” said 
his father. “An enormous dam, which will be the fourth 
highest in the world, is being built on the Manicouagan River. 
Altogether there will be five dams in that area, and they will 
take years to build.” 

Their next stop was at the gold mines. Some of the famous 
ones are around Noranda in Quebec, and at Porcupine, Kirk¬ 
land Lake, and Timmins in Ontario. 

“Tell me how the gold was found, Father.” 

“Did you ever hear of the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end?” 
Peter shook his head, and his father went on, “Some men spend 
their lives searching the rocks for minerals and precious metals. 
Sometimes it is by accident that a rich vein is discovered. 
Once a prospector near Porcupine slipped on a hillside and 
scraped the moss from the rocks in his fall. There, under the 
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moss, was a ledge studded with gold! That’s how Porcupine 
began.” 

At Porcupine, Mr. Kolawsky visited a geologists’ camp. The 
men were spending the summer mapping the rocks of the 
district. With knapsacks on their backs, they moved through 
the rocky bush country, breaking the peace of the silent places 
as they chipped at the rocks with their hammers. They kept 
records of their work, and made maps for the Ontario De¬ 
partment of Mines. 

As Peter was leaving, one of the men gave him some little 
pieces of rock. “That one came from a shaft almost a mile below 
the ground, Peter,” he said, picking up one piece. “It has tiny 
flecks of gold in it.” Peter was delighted. 
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At Cobalt 

“What kind of mine is at Cobalt, Father?” asked Peter as the 
plane carried them to the next stop. 

“It began as a silver mine; but, you know, silver has to be 
taken from the rock. When the mine was first worked, the 
rest of the rock, which is called cobalt, was thrown away as 
waste. But nowadays it is used in all sorts of ways,” replied 
Mr. Kolawsky. 

“What’s it good for?” asked Peter. 

“Well, here are some of its uses,” said his father. “It helps 
to make nylon for clothing. Tiny amounts are fed to calves to 
give them sleek coats. Perhaps the most important use for it is 
in hospitals, in the fight against cancer.” 

‘How did people find the mine?” Peter wanted to know. 

“That’s an interesting story, Peter. It’s told that a black¬ 
smith, working on a new railway, saw a fox and threw his 
heavy hammer at it. The hammer broke off chunks of rock 
that glistened like silver.” 

When they arrived, Peter gathered a few pieces of rock. 

“Take them to the office,” said an engineer. “The geologist 
will tell you something about them.” 

Peter brought his small collection of rocks to the office. 
“That’s probably a bit of iron,” said the young geologist, 
pointing to a dark rock. “And this shines with bits of silver. 
A particle of gold may be in this. We’ll put labels on them, so 
that you will remember.” 

To the Nickel Mines 

“We’ve visited iron mines and gold mines, and have been at 
Cobalt. Where shall we go next, Father?” Peter asked. 
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“When I’ve tested the cables in these mines, we’ll be off to 
Sudbury. That’s near Copper Cliff, where there is a giant 
smelter and a copper refinery. Nickel and platinum are also 
mined in the Sudbury district,” Mr. Kolawsky said. 

As they travelled south towards Sudbury, Peter looked out of 
the window of the plane. “There must be hundreds of lakes in 
this part of the world,” he said. 

“Thousands, I should say,” suggested Mr. Kolawsky. “Tens 
of thousands of them are scattered all over this north country. 
They are pockets left by the old glaciers when they melted.” 

Peter saw tall steel towers on the ground below, and knew 
that the wires connecting them were carrying electricity. 
“Where does the power come from?” he asked. 

Mr. Kolawsky took out the map again. “Look! Here is the 
Abitibi Canyon on the Abitibi River. The biggest power station 
in Northern Ontario is at the canyon. Power goes from it to 
several places. These wires go all the way to Sudbury, a dis¬ 
tance of 250 miles.” 

“How was the first mine at Sudbury found, Father?” asked 
Peter. 

“The railway was responsible again,” his father replied. 
“The workers were curious about the rocks, and in their spare 
time poked about among them. One of the men noticed a 
ridge of stained rock, and chipped away at it. A few inches 
down he found a blue stain. ‘Copper!’ everyone said, and it 
was.” 

“You said nickel is here, too. I know it is the metal that 
nickels are made of, but what else is it used for?” Peter asked. 

“It is used in hardening steel and in making cars, buses, 
tractors, and many other products. Usually, in these mines, 
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Finding uranium through the snow 

copper and nickel are found together. At first, only copper was 
wanted, but it was hard to separate the two. And nickel was 
difficult to work with. Men used to call it ‘Old Nick’s Copper’. 
That’s the way nickel got its name. Then scientists found out 
how to treat it, and now it is one of the world’s most wanted 
minerals.” 

“I would like to get some pieces of rock here with nickel and 
copper in them!” Peter said. 

“There’s platinum, too,” his father told him. “Long ago, 
chemists thought that an evil spirit was in it, because it would 
not melt in the furnaces. But the scientists have worked with it, 
and now it can be used in many ways.” 

“Isn’t it used in making jewellery?” asked Peter. 

“Yes, but for other things too. Every telephone has bits of 
platinum in it, and platinum is also made into the very fine 
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wires that go into telescopes and microscopes. Dozens of 
different uses have been found for it.” 

During their stay in Sudbury, Peter found some small, blue- 
stained rocks. The box where he kept his treasures was getting 
heavy. 

To the Uranium Mines 

“What’s uranium used for, Father?” Peter asked, as he and 
his father took off for Elliot Lake. 

“It’s a very precious metal needed to produce nuclear power,” 
his father replied. “Men think that in the future this power will 
be used in factories, to drive ships, and to heat houses.” 

“Is there much of it up here?” 

“A great deal. In Northern Ontario, uranium is mined near 
Lake Huron.” 

“What have you to inspect here?” 

“Oh cables and ventilation, as usual. You see, uranium is a 
dangerous thing to handle, Peter.” 

In the laboratory where the ore was being tested, a young 
student let Peter look through his microscope. He saw more 
clearly the different colours and the particles of rock. 

“Here’s a tiny piece to take with you, Peter,” said the young 
man. 

Peter thanked him, and added, “I may be a geologist some 
day, too.” 

At the Steep Rock Mines, near Atikokan 

“What kind of mine is there at Steep Rock?” asked Peter. 

“Iron,” replied his father. “It’s the biggest iron mine in 
Ontario, and has a strange story. It is in the bed of a former 
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lake. Men found the iron by drilling through the ice in the 
winter. Plans were made to pump the millions of gallons of 
water out of the lake. That was an enormous task, but it 
was done. Then the clay from the bottom of the lake had to be 
removed before mines could be opened.” 

“Does Canada use all the iron that is taken from the mine?” 
asked Peter. 

“No, Peter, the United States uses most of it. Do you see 
that railway down there? It carries the ore to the docks at 
Port Arthur.” 


To the Pulpwood Country 

When Mr. Kolawsky had finished his work at the Steep Rock 
mines, he said, “Well, Peter, soon we’ll be on our way home.” 

“Aren’t there any more mines to visit?” Peter asked. 

“Plenty of them! But I shall go there another time. This 
week-end we’ll go to visit Uncle Jim and Aunt Mary at Cara- 
mat,” replied his father. 

“Where’s that?” asked Peter. 

Out came the map again. They found Caramat, not far from 
Port Arthur. 

“Is Uncle Jim an engineer?” Peter asked. 

“No, he’s a forester,” said his father. “He looks after the 
cutting of pulpwood for the paper mills.” 

Caramat is a town set in bush country. Uncle Jim took Mr. 
Kolawsky and Peter in his car to the place where the men were 
working. Peter saw them felhng the trees and watched the 
machines cutting these into short lengths. The logs were piled 
into trucks to be taken to a storage place along the river. 
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“I’d like to see the logs going down the river,” said Peter. 

“You will have to come to Caramat another time when the 
water is high,” his father told him. “The logs go all the way to 
Lake Superior, and then to the pulp mills.” 

“Caramat is an interesting name,” said Mr. Kolawsky. 

“Yes, it’s almost all the word tamarack spelled backwards,” 
Uncle Jim replied. “The tamarack is the tree cut for pulp in 
these forests, as well as the jack-pine.” 

Home Again 

When the week-end was over, Peter and his father flew home. 
As the plane went over the forests again, Peter asked, “Do 
people still trap in this country?” 

“Yes. The Indians still trap for a living, and other people do, 
too. Muskrat, mink, and beaver are the most valuable fur¬ 
bearing animals.” 

Soon they arrived in Ottawa, and Mother was waiting at the 
airport. Peter carried his bag and his precious box to the car. 

“What’s in the box, Peter?” his mother enquired. 

“My rocks from the mines. I have some ores to show you: 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and nickel!” said Peter eagerly. 

“Are you going to be a geologist?” asked Mrs. Kowalsky. 

Peter smiled. “Oh, I might be a forester, like Uncle Jim, or 
perhaps a pilot. I don’t know yet, but I like the bush country.” 

“How did you like the mosquitoes?” enquired Mother. 

“Not very much,” said Peter. “And I used all that bottle of 
lotion you gave me!” 

That evening, Peter said, “May I get the map to show Mother 
the places we visited?” 

“Surely,” answered his father. 
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These are some of the facts they chatted about: 

Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec are part of the Cana¬ 
dian Shield. 


Quebec is the largest province in Canada. 

A watershed goes across the two provinces. From it the rivers 
flow north and south. Pulp, minerals, and water power are the 
important products of the Canadian Shield. 


These are the places they found on the map: 


Ottawa 
Sudbury 
James Bay 
Hudson Bay 
Abitibi River 
Cobalt 

Seven Islands 


Mount Joli 
Noranda 
Port Arthur 
Schefferville 
Kirkland Lake 
Porcupine 

the Gaspe Peninsula 
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PART FOUR 

The Land of Little Coves and Bays 


“The Land of Little Coves and Bays” lies at the Atlantic 
coast. Over this land the ice-fields once rested on the ancient 
rocks, and then slid slowly towards the eastern sea. As they 
moved they gouged out valleys through which rivers run, and 
depressions where lakes lie. Sometimes they ground down the 
rocks or scraped them bare. Many of them are bare today, 
stretching out in great promontories or cliffs into the sea. 

In “The Land of Little Coves and Bays” lie the four Atlantic 
provinces. First, there are New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
on the mainland. A narrow neck of land, called the Isthmus of 
Chignecto, connects these two provinces. Part of the province 
of Nova Scotia is the beautiful island of Cape Breton. 

Cradled in the arms of these two provinces is the lovely 
island province of Prince Edward Island. It is in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, across Northumberland Strait. Because of its 
agriculture, it is sometimes called “The Garden of the Gulf”. 

Canada’s most easterly province is Newfoundland. Included 
in its territory is the Coast of Labrador, which is on the main¬ 
land beside Quebec. Newfoundland, the island that gave the 
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province its name, lies far out in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Between Labrador and the island of Newfoundland is the 
Strait of Belle Isle. 

Everywhere in these provinces are seen the old rocks that 
made the beginning of Canada. Sometimes they rise high out of 
the water, and sometimes they slope gradually down to the sea. 
At their feet, the surf has pounded for centuries, and the waters 
of the sea have beaten their way into little sheltered places 
between the cliffs. Thousands of these small coves and bays 
nestle among the rocks, and in them fishermen find safe places 
for their ships. This is “The Land of Little Coves and Bays”. 

A fishing trawler sets out for the Atlantic 
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Shauneen Sees Two Maritime Provinces 


There was great excitement in the Lindsay home, for a letter 
had come from Grandmother, asking if she might take 
Shauneen with her on a bus trip through the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

“Of course you may go!” said Shauneen’s father and mother. 

Halifax 

One day in July, Gran flew to Halifax from Montreal. “This 
is my first trip to Halifax,” she said. 


Halifax , one of 
Canada's oldest cities , 
is an important 
seaport. 
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“Then we must show you the sights of this old Canadian 
city,” said Father. 

In the days that followed, they went for drives through the 
city. They visited the Citadel set on a hill that stands 200 
feet above the harbour, and walked around the walls that 
once guarded the fort. Some of the old buildings of the Citadel 
are now used as a museum. Records of the early days in 
Canada are kept there. 

On one of their drives they went past the naval docks. 
“There is a training school here for Canada’s Navy. The 
training ship is called H.M.C.S. Stadacona,” explained 
Father. 

“What does H.M.C.S. stand for?” asked Shauneen. 

“Now I give you only one guess. Just try!” and her father 
smiled. 


Aerial view of Halifax, Nova Scotia 




Shauneen thought for a minute, and then replied, “Her 
Majesty’s Canadian Ship.” 

Nearby was the harbour, where many ships were lying in 
port. There were the stately ocean liners, ready to go across 
the Atlantic, and fishing vessels of all sorts were tied to the 
wharves. 

“Halifax is a very important seaport, which is open all the 
year round,” said Father. 

“Let’s go to see Dalhousie University,” suggested Mother, 
“and King’s College, which is the oldest university in Canada. 
I should like to see St. Paul’s Church, too; it is one of the 
oldest churches in Canada.” 

Peggy’s Cove 

One afternoon they went to Peggy’s Cove, a beauty spot 
near Halifax. The road wound along the shore and through 
land covered with huge boulders. 

“How did those rocks get there?” asked Shauneen. 

“They were left behind long ago by the glaciers, which came 
sliding down on their way to the sea,” Mother told her. 

Peggy’s Cove is a fishing village. At first sight it looked very 
bleak, with its great bare rocks and grey, grey sea. On these 
rocks the white homes of the fishermen were perched. Tied 
to the docks in the little inlets were fishing boats that kept 
bobbing up and down as the water lapped against their sides. 

Shauneen and Father scrambled up to the top of the cliff 
and looked out at the grey sea. Suddenly the sun shone, and 
the waves glistened in its rays. Down went Father and 
Shauneen over the shelving rocks towards the water’s edge, 
where the waves were breaking in long stretches of foam or 
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dashing spray high into the air. For a few minutes they stood 
and gazed at the restless water rolling in, and listened to the 
swishing sound it made as it approached the shore. 

On their way back, Father said, “Take my hand. It’s 
slippery here because seaweed has been left behind by the 
tide.” Hand in hand they crept along, looking into the clefts 
between the rocks where the high tide had left little pockets of 
water. Carefully Shauneen stooped to look at the tiny shells 
that clung to the rocks. “Little sea animals in their homes,” 
she said. 

“Do you see the marks on these rocks? They show where 
the high tide has reached,” said Father. 

When Shauneen and Father returned from their scramble, 
Mother and Gran were talking to an artist. They were admir¬ 
ing the picture he was painting. 

A Day at Lunenburg 

In a few days Gran and Shauneen started out by bus to see 
the two provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Little 
fishing villages were all along the way, lying in the sheltered 
coves. Fishing boats were tied at the water’s edge, or cutting 
through the waves on their way to the fishing grounds to 
catch cod, haddock, mackerel, salmon, and other fish. On the 
wharves were piles of lobster traps ready for the lobster 
season. 

Sloping down to the highway were small farms where some 
of the fishermen lived. Fields of hay and grain waved in the 
gentle breeze, and cattle fed in the green pastures. Sometimes 
the bus went through deep woods, and at the edge of these 
woods were small sawmills with piles of lumber in their yards. 
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Soon the bus reached Lunenburg, a famous town of Nova 
Scotia. Gran and Shauneen walked down to the wharves, 
where the smell of cod fish filled the air. Nearby was a process¬ 
ing plant, where a man told them how the fish was packed. 
When the boats brought in their catch of cod, it had already 
been well salted. It was then hauled in carts to the plant, where 
it was washed to take out some of the salt. Then it was put on 
huge trays and shoved into a large heating machine for about 
eighteen hours. Next the fish had to be cooled, and afterwards 
pressed into boxes. Piled in the warehouse were hundreds of 
boxes ready to be shipped. 

“Let’s walk along the wharf, Gran, I should like to see the 
lobster traps,” said Shauneen. 

A man saw them looking at the traps and began to talk. 

“See the two parts,”, he said. “We put the bait in this 
room, which is the ‘kitchen’. When the lobsters come in to get 
the bait, they swim around and are caught in the other ‘room’ 
that we call the ‘parlour’, here.” He pointed to the ‘rooms’. 

“How do you keep the trap down in the water? Doesn’t it 
float?” enquired Shauneen. 

“We put a weight of flat stones on it,” replied the fisherman. 
“Come over and see my boat.” He led them to a brightly 
coloured motor boat. “This boat belongs to my son and me, 


Lobsters are trapped 
in one 'room' while 
trying to get bait in 
the other. 
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A Lunenburg fisherman rows out to the sea to set his lobster traps. 


he went on. “During the season we set the traps every day, 
after removing the previous catch.” 

“Where do you sell the lobsters?” asked Shauneen. 

“Most of them are sent to the canneries,” said the fisher¬ 
man, “but some are shipped alive in refrigerator cars and 
trucks to other parts of the country.” 

“Are there many men in Lunenburg who go lobster fishing?” 
asked Gran. 

“Yes,” he replied. “About a hundred men go out. There is 
great excitement on the opening day of the season, and our 
relatives come to give us a good send-off. When the signal is 
given, all the boats start out together.” 

Through the Annapolis Valley 

Gran had a map of the Maritime Provinces, and Shauneen 
studied it. “What a queer shape Nova Scotia is!” she said. 
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“Yes, it’s a big peninsula,” Gran answered. “You can see 
where the water has cut into the land, especially where Nova 
Scotia meets New Brunswick.” 

They passed through the lovely Annapolis Valley beside the 
Annapolis River. All through the valley stretched the apple 
orchards, the tiny apples just beginning to show through the 
leaves of the trees. 

“These orchards must be lovely in blossom time,” said Gran. 

“I’d like to be here when the apples are being picked!” 
Shauneen said. “Then we could have juicy, red apples to eat.” 

Annapolis Royal 

Their stay in Annapolis Royal was very pleasant. They 
walked along the shady streets, where the huge trees towered 
above them. They enjoyed wandering over the paths of the 
old fort, which stretched right down to the water. One of the 
old buildings has been restored, and it is now a museum. 
Both Gran and Shauneen were interested in the things the 
lady in the office told them. 

“This site was once an old French fort called Port Royal,” 
she said. “Several times it was taken by the English, and 
several times returned to the French. In 1710, it was finally 
captured and kept by the English, and called Annapolis 
Royal in honour of England’s Queen Anne. Now this place is a 
National Park.” 

In the museum they saw rooms with furniture used by the 
early settlers of the province. In the library they looked at 
books that tell the history of the fort. 

“You must go to see the Habitation,” the lady said. “It is 
only seven miles away. I shall take you in my car.” 
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They drove along the Annapolis Basin, an arm of the sea 
reaching into Nova Scotia from the Bay of Fundy. “Have you 
learned about the early explorers, Shauneen?” asked the lady. 

“Oh, yes. I know about Jacques Cartier and Champlain and 
La Tour!” exclaimed Shauneen. 

“Well, this is the place that Champlain made the head¬ 
quarters of the little French colony for two years. Here the 
‘Order of Good Cheer’, the first club in Canada, was formed. 
The soldiers organized it to entertain themselves in the lonely 
days of the long Canadian winter,” the lady said. 

Gran said, “I remember reading a note from the journal 
kept by a soldier during his stay here. The note read: ‘Of 
all the meat none is so tender as moose meat, and none so 
delicate as beaver’s tail’.” 

To Digby 

Soon Gran and Shauneen took the bus again. Once more 
they drove through lovely country-side, with green fields and 
rolling hills, and little streams wending their way to the sea. 

“It will be only a short ride to Digby,” said Gran. “It’s'on 
the Bay of Fundy, and the little strait connecting the Anna¬ 
polis Basin to the Bay is called Digby Gut.” 

“What funny names! Annapolis Basin and Digby Gut!” 
Shauneen laughed. 

“Did you know that the finest scallops in the world are 
caught at Digby?” went on Gran. 

“What are scallops?” asked Shauneen. 

“They are little shell-fish,” Gran told her. 

When they arrived at Digby, the big ferry was moored to 
the dock and men were loading it with freight to be taken to 
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Fish drying on stages 


Saint John, New Brunswick. All along the water front were 
the fishing boats, and the processing plants filled the air with 
the smell of fish. They found a restaurant and had scallops for 
lunch. 

“They are good!” said Shauneen, as she ate the last bite. 

From Digby, N.S. to Saint John, N.B. 

Soon the ferry moved out into the blue waters of the Bay of 
Fundy. The waves were rolling, for there was quite a heavy 
swell. Shauneen tried to walk around the lounge, but the boat 
pitched and tossed as it cut through the water. 

“Perhaps you had better sit quietly in this chair,” said Gran. 
“Here is a book to read.” 

Shauneen read for a little while, but soon she curled up in 
her chair and fell asleep. 
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When she wakened, Gran was talking to another passenger. 

“Yes, the tides in the Bay of Fundy are the highest in the 
world. Sometimes they reach fifty or sixty feet, Shauneen 
heard Gran say. 

At Saint John 

After a night’s rest and a good breakfast, Gran and Shau¬ 
neen were ready to see the sights of the city. “We are in New 
Brunswick now. Saint John is the largest city in the province, ’ 
said Gran as they looked at the map of New Brunswick. 

“Why! New Brunswick is almost square!” exclaimed 
Shauneen. “It has land on two sides and water on the other 
two!” 

“Here is the Bay of Fundy, which we crossed last night. To 
the east is the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Baie de Chaleur. 
That’s French, and it means the ‘Bay of Warmth’,” Gran 
explained. 

“Are there any long rivers in New Brunswick, Gran?” asked 
Shauneen. 

“None of the rivers in the Maritimes are very long. The St. 
John River is the longest. It is about 400 miles long, a little 
longer than the distance from Toronto to Montreal,” said 
Gran. “The harbour at Saint John is on the estuary of the St. 
John River, where it widens out and empties into the Bay of 
Fundy. Look, Shauneen! You must always spell the name of 
the city the long way, even though the river’s name is spelled 
the short way.” 

“Estuary! I know what that word means, for you have told 
me,” exclaimed Shauneen. “It is the mouth of a river where the 
tide comes in.” 
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“Yes, and there are many estuaries in the Maritimes,” Gran 
said. “Beside them are lowlands made by the silt carried down 
by the waters. These lands are often the richest farm lands 
of the province. Sometimes they have to be protected by 
dykes.” 

“Are these lands called marshlands, too?” asked Shauneen. 

“They may be called marshlands, dykelands, or tidal 
marshes,” replied Gran. 

During their visit, Gran and Shauneen saw the big ships 
in the harbour, which had come from many parts of the world 
with goods for Canada. They went into a warehouse where 
freight was ready to go to other countries. Boxes were filled 
with brooms and brushes, canned fruit, and other articles. 
They saw stacks of paper ready to go to South Africa and 
England, and boxes of cod-fish for the West Indies. 

In the Tourist Office, Shauneen picked up a booklet written 
about Saint John. One page told about Saint John’s “firsts”, 
and she read these to Gran: 

The first biscuit factory in Canada was established at Saint 
John in 1801. 

The first penny newspaper in the British Empire was started 
at Saint John in 1838. 

The first museum in British North America was founded at 
Saint John in 1842. 

The first steam whistle in the world was erected on an 
island in the harbour of Saint John in 1854. 

The first Public Health Centre in the British Empire was 
set up at Saint John in 1919. 
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The St. John Valley 

“I’ve wanted to see the St. John Valley for a long time”, 
said Gran. 

They travelled on the road that winds beside the river. On 
one side were sloping hills with beautiful trees spreading their 
wide branches. Lovely white farm-houses dotted the hillsides, 
and rows and rows of potatoes grew in the fields. Little villages 
were set snugly in the shelter of the hills, and white churches 
raised their towers through the tree tops to the sky. 

On the other side of the road was the broad expanse of the 
St. John River. Far in the distance could be seen farm lands 
stretching over the opposite hills. 

“The white men used this waterway to carry furs, but the 
Indians used it long before that time,” Gran told Shauneen. 

Soon they drove through a town where new houses and other 
new buildings were to be seen everywhere. 

“This must be Gagetown,” said Gran. “I believe it is the 
largest training centre for soldiers in Canada.” 

A short distance further on they reached New Brunswick’s 
capital city, Fredericton. Through the city flows the St. 
John River. Along its banks lies a beautiful park, whose 
graceful trees give shade to the passers-by. Nearby is the 
lovely old cathedral, and the Art Gallery. On a sloping hill 
stands the University of New Brunswick. 

“What other cities are on the river, Gran?” 

“Further north is Grand Falls,” replied Gran, “where there 
is a dam to make electricity. An interesting thing is that the 
dam supplies electricity to places in the United States as well 
as in Canada.” 
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World’s longest covered bridge at Hartland New Brunswick 


“There seem to be few places marked here/’ remarked 
Shauneen, as she looked at the map. 

“That is the forest area,” Gran told her. “Shipbuilding was 
once a great industry in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Their shipyards turned out some of the fastest sailing vessels 
in the world. When steamboats replaced these graceful ships, 
the yards closed down. Today pulp- and paper-making are 
the chief uses for the timber, and thousands of Christmas trees 
go from the forests to the United States.” 

The Deichmann Potteries 

“Our next visit will be different,” said Gran one morning. 
“We are stopping at Sussex to see the Deichmann Potteries.” 

A short distance from the town stood a stately farm-house 
on a gentle rise of land. It is the home of famous Canadian 
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potters. Gran and Shauneen saw the beautiful bowls, vases, 
and other pieces of pottery made there. Then they saw the 
wheel where the potters shape the bowls and other articles 
from the clay, and the kiln where the pottery is fired (baked 
hard). They watched while one of the artists quickly sketched 
a design on a plate with her brush. They listened to explana¬ 
tions of the way these potters work with the clay. 

“Do you use any clay from New Brunswick?” asked Gran. 

“Oh, yes, and we get it from other places, too,” replied the 
potter. 

“With the rolling years, the great rock masses of 
the earth break down and become dust. Some of 
them decompose into clay. The potter moulds the 
clay, and through fire it becomes stone once more, 
this time in a shape useful and often beautiful,” 

These words were printed on a little pamphlet telling about 
the pottery. Shauneen put it away carefully into her bag. 

The Acadia Country 

“Now we are getting into the Acadia country,” said Gran 
as they travelled towards Moncton. “Many of the people 
living there are descendants of the early French settlers. They 
keep some of their old customs, too. Just the other day I was 
reading about the blessing of the fishing fleet at Shippegan on 
the east coast. All the fishing boats in the district came into 
harbour one Sunday in July to receive the blessing of the 
priest for a good catch of fish and a safe return from the sea.” 

“Do the people speak French or English?” asked Shauneen. 

“Some speak French, others English,” replied Gran, “but 
many people speak both languages.” 
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“Moncton seems a big place,” said Shauneen as they neared 
the city. 

“It’s the second-largest city in New Brunswick,” Gran 
answered. “The railway makes it an important centre for 
distributing goods.” 

“What do the people of Moncton make and send away?” 
asked Shauneen. 

“They make biscuits, wire fences, and other things, too; 
you’ll find meat-packing plants and lumber mills that also 
send their products away.” 

When Gran and Shauneen went to have their supper that 
evening, Shauneen read the menu. “Gran, it says oysters ! 
May we have some, please?” 

“Of course. They are one of the famous sea foods of the 
east coast. Which would you like, Shauneen, oyster stew, or 
oysters on the half shell?” 

“I’d like oyster stew, please.” 

Gran chose oysters on the half shell. When the food arrived 
at the table, Shauneen said, “May I taste your oysters, Gran? 
I’ve never eaten oysters on the half shell, only oyster stew.” 

“Certainly. It’s always fun to try new food.” But Shauneen 
liked the oyster stew better. 

At Sackville 

At Sackville Gran and Shauneen stayed at a lovely old 
rambling house called “The Marsh Lands”. A lady there told 
them about the country-side near the town. 

“Close to Sackville are the Tantramar Marshes,” she said. 
“The marshes are dyked so that the salt water cannot come in, 
for too much salt makes agriculture impossible. The rich mud 
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Sardine packing plant at Black's Harbour, New Brunswick 

of these marshlands was once soil brought down by rivers to 
the sea. Then the tides carried it up onto the flat lands of 
certain places around the Bay of Fundy. Through the years 
the rain has washed away the sea salt from the mud, leaving 
behind this rich, marshland soil.” 

“What an interesting word —Tantramar. Is it Indian?” 
asked Gran. 

“No, it’s from a French word,” the lady replied. “They say 
it means ‘hubbub’, and that the early settlers gave it this name 
because of the great noise made by the thousands of birds 
that used to come to the marshes in the spring and autumn.” 

It was only a short distance to Mount Allison University. 
Summer classes were still going on, and students thronged the 
streets and the campus. 

The Isthmus of Chignecto 

Leaving Sackville, Gran and Shauneen drove towards the 
Isthmus of Chignecto, the neck of land joining New Brunswick 
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and Nova Scotia. The bus took them to Fort Beausejour 
National Park. As they stood in front of the old fort, looking 
at the distant hills and the vast marshlands, one of the visitors 
said, “There isn’t a more beautiful sight in the whole of 
Canada!” 

In the museum of the old fort are many treasures. Many 
old maps and documents telling of life around the fort have 
been collected and are now at the museum. 

“Oh, look, Gran!” exclaimed Shauneen. “There’s a stone 
that tells about an early church! It was built near Beausejour 
in 1723, but there’s nothing left of it now. St. Joseph’s Uni¬ 
versity in Moncton has lent the stone to the museum.” 

Gran looked at the stone, too. “That church stood here over 
200 years ago,” she said. 

Here and there the bus stopped along the way beside a 
stone monument or cairn, so that the travellers could read the 
inscription. “This part of the country has many stories to 
tell,” said the bus driver. Some of the stones they saw marked 
the site of an old fort, which had protected the early settlers. 
Now farm lands cover the peaceful scene. 

The Surprise at Truro 

When Gran and Shauneen left the park at Fort Beausejour, 
Gran said, “Our next stop will be Truro; after that we’ll be on 
our way to Halifax.” 

“What’s to be seen in Truro?” asked Shauneen. 

“Oh, plenty of things. It’s the hub of Nova Scotia, rather 
like a cross-roads. It has mills, too, knitting mills and grist 
mills. It is ‘the third industrial centre in Nova Scotia’, my 
little book says.” 
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“Does Mummy know that we are coming home soon?” 
asked Shauneen in a few minutes. 

“I sent a card telling her at what time we should arrive at 
Truro,” Gran replied. 

When they stopped at the station, Gran went to get their 
bags. Suddenly Shauneen cried, “There’s Mummy and Dad¬ 
dy!” And she ran to them with outstretched arms. 

“What a delightful surprise!” said Gran. 


Looking into Shauneen’s Notebook 

“What did you see when you were away?” asked Father, as 
they drove back to Halifax. 

“Oh, lots of things,” said Shauneen. “Look! I wrote down 
some of them in my book. Here are water names, and here 
are land names. Gran helped me to spell them. Just for fun I 
put them in alphabetical order, like a dictionary.” 


Father read the list from Shauneen’s notebook: 


Water 

Land 

arm 

cape 

bay 

dykes 

basin 

island 

cove 

isthmus 

estuary 

marshlands 

gulf 

peninsula 

gut 

promontory 

strait 

tidal marshes 


“And here are names of some places in Nova Scotia that I 
specially like,” Shauneen said. 

Pugwash Kedgemakooge 

Ingonish Whycocomagh 

Tatamagouche Shubenacadie 
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15 

Jim Visits Cape Breton 


The Causeway 

Jim Lantz was to spend the summer holidays in Sydney with 
his cousin, David Nadeau. He travelled from Halifax by 
train. As the train crossed the Canso Causeway, which led to 
Cape Breton Island, a man said to him, “That’s a fine piece of 
work, boy. Shall I tell you about it?” Without waiting for an 
answer, he went on, “That is the deepest causeway in the 
world. It makes Cape Breton a peninsula instead of an island. 
First, Cape Porcupine, over there, was blasted, to get 
10,000,000 tons of rock. That fill was dumped into the Strait 
of Canso, and the causeway was built over those same rocks. 

“There’s a splendid road around Cape Breton, too, the 
Cabot Trail,” the man continued. “Beautiful scenery all the 
way, with great cliffs that look out to the sea. It s called aftei 
John Cabot, an early explorer who had sailed from England 
in the service of the King. The French came here, too. Did 
you know that they called Cape Breton Isle Royale ? Latei, 
the Scottish settlers of the mainland used to call it ‘Cape 
Breton Over’.” 
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The Canso Causeway joins Cape Breton to the mainland. 


Catching a Sword-fish 

One day, Jim and David were wandering along the shore 
watching the fishing boats. 

David caught sight of a friend at one of the wharves. “Let’s 
go and see Colin,” he said. 

Just as they arrived, they heard Cohn shout, “Dad! 
Quick! Quick! There’s a sword-fish near the boat!” 

Swiftly his father grabbed a harpoon and speared the huge 
fish. 

Run and get some rope!” he said to Colin. Then, seeing 
Jim and David, he called, “Here, you fellows, help me hold 
it until the rope comes!” 

The fish twisted and turned and squirmed, trying to get 
free. The big sword thrashed about, but Colin’s father and the 
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boys kept out of its way. When Colin brought the rope, his 
father tied the fish to the wharf, tail first, and killed it. 

‘‘That’s a huge one!” he said. 

“How much does it weigh?” asked Jim. 

“I don’t know, lad, but come back tomorrow and we’ll tell 

you,” said Colin’s father. 

The next day the boys returned, and Colin was there, wait¬ 
ing for them. “The fish weighed 390 pounds dressed, and it is 
worth 35 cents a pound. So figure that out!” he said. “Dad’s 
giving us some of the money. He wants you to have the 

sword because you helped us.” 

David said, “Take it home with you, Jim, for I can get 
another some day.” Jim was proud of his souvenir of the 
summer holidays. 

Louisbourg 

“What would you like to see in Cape Breton, Jim? asked 
his uncle. 

“I should like to see the old fort at Louisbourg,” replied Jim. 

One day, the boys went on the bus to Louisbourg. Neai 
Sydney, on a bleak and treeless point jutting out into the 
Atlantic, are the remains of the old fort. When Isle Royale 
(Cape Breton, that is) belonged to the French, they built a 
fort to protect their trade and to provide a shelter for the 
fishermen. The fortress was a small town for soldiers and then 
families, and its purpose was to guard the island against 
enemies. 

Sometimes the fort was in French hands, and sometimes it 
belonged to the British. At last it was seized by the British, 
who destroyed it completely. Never again could it be used as a 
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Cape Breton, joined 
to the mainland by a 
causeway, is a rugged 
island. 



military stronghold. Today, only a few stones of the once 
proud fortress are left, but plans are being made to restore it 
as an historical site. 

The site of Louisbourg is now a National Historic Park, and 
a museum is the only building on the grounds. The boys saw 
the plan of the old fort and the interesting displays in the 
glass cases. They saw medals worn by the soldiers, and pieces 
of pottery that had been used in the people’s homes. There 
were coins, crosses, and candlesticks. There were spoons, a 
thimble, and curling-tongs, all from those far-off days. 

Then the boys left the museum and walked over the grounds 
of the old fort. 

“It must have been a busy place in those days,” said David, 
“and now it is so very quiet.” 

“Listen!” said Jim. 
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The only sounds were the cries of the gulls flying over the 
water, and the swish of the waves along the rocky shore. 

The Museum at Baddeck 

David’s father was a stamp collector, and the boys enjoyed 
looking at the album in which he had arranged his stamps. 

“Here are some Canadian stamps,” David said, as he 
turned a page. “There are many old ones, and some new ones, 
too. Look at this one, with the airplanes on it. Tell Jim 
about it, Dad!” 

Mr. Nadeau explained, “That stamp commemorates the 
flight of the Silver Dart at Baddeck, in 1909.” 

“Where is Baddeck?” enquired Jim. 

“Not far from Sydney,” replied Mr. Nadeau, and then he 
added, “I have to drive there in a few days’ time, and I 
suggest that we all go. We can visit the museum and see 
models of the first airplanes.” 

David’s father and mother took the boys for a day’s trip to 
the Bras d’Or Lakes. These are made up of several lakes that 
reach into the heart of Cape Breton. The water is salt, since it 
comes from the sea. Small farms stretch along the shores, and 
harbours lie half hidden in sheltered coves. It was over the 
winter ice of the Lakes, near Baddeck, that the Silver Dart 
took its first flight. The Silver Dart was the first airplane to 
fly in Canada and the British Empire. 

At Baddeck lived the famous Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
who invented the telephone. He had many other interests, 
and one of them was aviation. On a slope above the Bras d’Or 
Lakes is a beautiful museum built by the Government of 
Canada in honour of Dr. Bell. 
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Trolley with coal in Cape Breton mine 


The Coal Mines at Sydney 

The young man who lived next door to the Nadeau family 
was a miner. 

David said, “Did you know that the mine where Don 
works goes right out under the sea?” 

“I wish he would tell us about it!” said Jim. 

Soon Don had his day off, and he and the boys had a chat. 
“Each miner wears special clothes,” said Don. “He has a 
helmet with a light attached to the front of it. Once the 
miners are at the mine, they go down a shaft in an elevator to 
reach the coal face.” 

“Is there electricity down there?” asked Jim. 

“Oh, yes, plenty of it,” was Don’s answer. “You know, the 
inside of a mine is something like a small town. There are 
tunnels which are like streets, and the miners give them 
names. There are walks for the men, and tracks for the 
machines. The streets are lighted, and telephone wires connect 
the different tunnels.” 

“How can you breathe down in the ground?” asked David. 

“Oh, the mines are air-conditioned,” Don said. 
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“How deep is the mine where you work, Don?” asked David. 
“We go down about 600 feet, and then out under the sea.” 
“How far does the coal stretch under the water?” Jim 
wanted to know. 

“It goes a long way. No one knows the exact distance.” 
“How many men work in the mines around Sydney?” 
enquired Jim. 

“When the mines are open, I should say about 5,000 men go 
down under the ocean every day,” Don said. 

“Steel is Sydney” 

“Before you go home, Jim, I think you should see the steel 
works,” said Mr. Nadeau. 

A few days later, Mr. Nadeau took the boys to the plant, 
where one of the men explained some of its operations. He 
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showed them the huge open-hearth furnaces, into which the 
iron ore, the limestone, and steel scrap are dumped and then 
melted. He gave them dark glasses to put on, so that they 
could look straight at the seething mass of liquid. Then they 
watched the men at the machines that make the steel into 
ingots, also called bars. 

“Where does the steel go?” asked Jim. 

“Oh, it is shipped to many factories where it is used to make 
railway cars, steel ships, and television towers,” the man 
replied. “It is needed for buildings and for bridges. There 
are a hundred uses for steel today. Just take a look at the pier 
where the men are loading the raw materials for the steel.” 
The boys looked, and saw tons of ore from Newfoundland and 
Labrador, tons of limestone from Newfoundland, and tons of 
coal from Cape Breton. 

Jim’s Holiday Quiz 

When Jim came home after the holidays, he told his family 
about the places he had visited. 

“Let’s have a quiz about Cape Breton,” said his sister, 
Ellenora. “You ask me a question, and I’ll ask you one.” 


Jim’s Questions 
What is Sydney noted for? 

What is Baddeck noted for? 

What are the Bras d’Or Lakes 
noted for? 

What was the French name 
for Cape Breton Island? 


Ellenora’s Questions 

Where is the Cabot Trail? 

What is Louisbourg noted for? 

How did the Cabot Trail get 
its name? 

Why is Cape Breton a penin¬ 
sula and not an island? 
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16 

Jeff Sees the Garden of the Gulf 


On the Ferry 

Across the Strait of Northumberland lies beautiful Prince 
Edward Island. The Indian name for it was “Abegweit”, 
which means “cradled in the sea”. 

Ferries cross the strait, taking passengers and freight back 
and forth. One of these ferries is the Abegweit. She is one of the 
largest ferries in the world, and carries trains, buses, trucks, 
motor cars, and travellers. 

Jeff and his father were driving from New Brunswick to 
Prince Edward Island. When they came to the strait, there 
was the Abegweit, ready to take passengers. 

At the dock stood a train. “Does the train go onto the boat, 
too?” asked Jeff. But even as he spoke, Bang! Bang! went 
the engine to push the coaches into place. Back! Forward! 
Bang! Bang! and slowly the cars moved onto the tracks 
leading into the hold of the ship. 

One by one the automobiles went on, every car moving into 
a given place. “Just like a parking lot!” exclaimed Jeff. 

Soon they arrived at Borden, for the trip across the water 
took only a short time. “I could see land all the way,” 
remarked Jeff. 
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The cars streamed off the ferry, and the train moved onto 
the tracks outside the boat, with its passengers all ready to go 
to Charlottetown. 

The Beautiful Island 

The sun was shining brightly when Jeff and his father got up 
the next morning. “It’s a lovely day for a drive, Jeff. But 
before we leave Charlottetown we must see the famous room 
in the Provincial Building. It was there that the first meeting 
was held to discuss joining the provinces together to make 
Canada,” said Father. 

After they had looked around Charlottetown, they drove 
out into the'country. Everywhere the trees were ablaze with 
their autumn colours, and the roads glowed red in the sun¬ 
shine. 
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“I’ve never seen such red roads,” remarked Jeff. “They are 
much redder than ours.” 

“The iron in the Island’s sandstone stains both the rock 
and the soil red, and it is from this red sandstone that the 
roads are made,” Father replied. “The soil from the sandstone 
rocks is very fertile, and the farms are prosperous.” 

“I don’t see any forests like our New Brunswick ones,” said 
Jeff. 

“Right you are, son. The forests have been cleared and 
farms have taken their place,” his father said. 

The roads led up and down the rolling hills and through the 
pleasant valleys. Stretching on either side were farms, their 
fields now bare of trees. In some of them the workers were 
busy picking potatoes, and hundreds of bags could be seen 
along the rows. On the dairy farms, cattle were quietly 
grazing. Around the fields were trees and shrubs that formed 
hedgerows, helping to make Prince Edward Island The 
Garden of the Gulf”. 

Neat white farm-houses stood proudly on the broad acres. 
Beside them were huge white barns, many with red doors. In 
the barns, hay and grain were stored to feed the cattle and 
horses during the winter months. 

Soon they came to the sea, whose restless waters beat 
eternally against the rocks. Wide stretches of sand dunes lay 
along the shore, and sandy beaches reached down to the 
water’s edge where the surf rolled in. Father stopped the car to 
have a good look at the huge white-capped waves, and to 
listen to the song of the sea. 

“I’d like to ride those waves on a surf board!” said Jeff. 
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Potato farm on Prince Edward Island 


Never were they far from the sea, for the island is long and 
narrow. Its length is 140 miles, and its width from 4 to 40 
miles. Jeff and his father called at farm-houses and little 
towns where Father had business. Once, they visited a plant 
where fruit and vegetables from the farms were canned. 
They spent the night at Summerside, the largest town, on 
the western side of the island. Here the harbour was crowded 
with fishing craft. Jeff heard about the famous oysters from 
Malpeque Bay, and ate some of them for his supper. 

The Bird Sanctuary 

On their way back to Charlottetown, Father said, “There 
is a bird sanctuary near here, and I think you would enjoy 
seeing it.” 

The sanctuary was on a farm, a lovely little protected spot 
whose lawns sloped down to the waters of an inlet. The birds 
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were gathering in large numbers for the fall migration. 
Hundreds of ducks and dozens of Canada geese swam around 
contentedly in the quiet waters. 

The farmer walked across the grass, carrying in his hand a 
pail of grain. He began to call, “Come on! Come on!” At the 
sound of his voice the birds, which had been swimming in 
every direction, immediately turned and swam quickly to the 
water’s edge. Up the bank they came, and over to the farmer, 
who scattered the grain on the ground. Such a squawking 
and quacking and honking went on! When they had eaten 
all the grain, back they waddled down the bank to swim and 
dabble in the water once again. 

“Do you know whether any birds come back after they have 
flown away?” enquired Jeff. 

“See that old Canada Goose with one leg?” The farmer 
pointed towards a bird standing alone. “He has come back 
several times. This place seems to be one of his homes.” 

There was a box on the lawn where visitors could put some 
money to help feed the birds. Jeff dropped ten cents from 
his pocket into the box. Then he and his father hurried 
to Borden to catch the ferry. 

“My first visit to Prince Edward Island! I shall always 
remember the red roads, and the farmer feeding the wild 
birds,” said Jeff. 
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17 

Dick and Ron Travel in Newfoundland 


Rising out of the Atlantic Ocean is the rocky island called 
Newfoundland. It is set at the mouth of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and there it stands, like a fortress, guarding the 
eastern entrance to Canada by sea and air. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 

Dick and Ron were twins who lived in St. John’s, the 
capital of Newfoundland. At school they were learning about 
the province. Their father brought home a map, and their 
mother fastened it onto the wall of the kitchen. 

“The island of Newfoundland is like a triangle,” said Dick. 
“There’s Cape Bauld at the north. Cape Race is down in the 
southeast corner, and Cape Ray is over in the west.” 

“Do you know what a cape is?” asked Mother. 

“Yes, it’s a piece of land that stretches out into the water,” 
answered Ron. 

“Look at all the little coves and bays! The teacher says 
that the distance all around the coastline of the island is about 
6,000 miles. That’s nearly as far as across Canada and back 
again,” remarked Dick. 
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“Next week we are going to learn about our city,” said Dick. 
“Will you tell us a little about it, please?” 

Here are some of the interesting facts that Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Neil told the boys about the city and its surroundings: 

St. John’s is the oldest city in North America. 

It is the most easterly city in Canada. 

It has a large harbour that is open to ships all the year 
round. 

It is the centre of a great fishing industry. 

Near it lies Bell Island, where there is a huge iron mine. 
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It is the capital of the first British Colony in the New 
World. 

The first Atlantic cable was laid at Heart’s Content, near 
the city, in 1866. 

The first wireless message to be sent across the Atlantic was 
received by Marconi, the Italian inventor, at Cabot Tower 
on Signal Hill in 1901. 

In 1919, two British fliers, Alcock and Brown, took off on 
the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic Ocean from an 
airfield near the city. 

Memorial University, St. John’s, is Newfoundland’s 
university. 

“What made St. John’s such a good place for the first 
Atlantic cable and wireless message?” asked Ron. “Was it 
because it is farther east than any other city in Canada?” 

“That’s the reason, Ron,” answered his Father. “The 
messages would not have as far to travel across the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

One evening, Mr. O’Neil said to his wife, “I have to go to 
Port aux Basques on the next boat.” 

“Are you thinking that we might go with you?” asked Mrs. 
O’Neil. 

“Yes. I’d like the boys to see the little villages along the 
coast,” said Mr. O’Neil. 

Going to the door, Mrs. O’Neil called Dick and Ron. 
“Father has something to ask you,” she said. 

How would you like to go on The Islander to Port aux 
Basques for your holidays, and then home by train?” asked 
Father. 
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The harbour of St. John's, Newfoundland 


“Oh, Daddy, on a ship and then a train!” cried Dick, and 
Ron asked, “When do we go?” 

“ The Islander is now being loaded with freight to take to the 
villages. She sails on June 30th,” replied Father. 

“Isn’t that a surprise, Mum!” said Dick. 

Before the holidays the boys visited the docks to see The 
Islander. They went along the famous Water Street, the 
oldest street in North America. On their way to the wharves, 
they passed the statue of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. He landed 
on the island in 1583, and claimed the land for Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I of England. His action made Newfoundland the first 
British possession in the New World. 

The harbour was a busy place. Coming and going were 
craft of all kinds, both big and little. The boys found The 
Islander , her sides gleaming white with fresh paint. They 
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watched the men filling her hold with supplies for the next 
voyage. 

Leaving the Harbour 

When June 30th came, the good ship The Islander left her 
dock at St. John’s. The vessel moved slowly and carefully 
through the waters of the harbour. The boys saw Signal Hill 
on the cliff, standing 500 feet high, with Cabot Tower on its 
crest. Slowly the ship approached the Narrows, which were 
guarded on both sides by huge rocky precipices. Then, sud¬ 
denly, she was out in the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Daddy says that this harbour is always open, unless the 
ice-pack blocks it in the spring,” said Dick. 

The O’Neils gazed at the high cliffs and at the surf beating 
at their feet. 

“How lovely they are in the sunshine!” exclaimed Mother. 
“Such beautiful colours of pink and rose-red! Isn’t it strange 
to think that a glacier moving along the rocks cut out that 
narrow path to the sea and made it a safe place for ships?” 

“I wonder whether we shall see an iceberg,” said Ron. 

It was the season for icebergs to come drifting down from 
northern waters and melt in the warmth of the Gulf Stream. 
Looking intently towards the horizon, Ron continued, “There! 
I’m sure that’s one!” And it was! Away in the distance was a 
floating mountain of ice, glistening in the summer sun. 

One of the crew was standing on the deck near them. “I’ve 
been watching it, boys,” he said. “It’s too far away to hurt us. 
Do you know that more ice is below the water than above 
it? Nearly three-quarters of it is hidden. That makes even a 
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An iceberg off the Newfoundland coast 


small iceberg very dangerous to ships, because of the large, 
unseen mass of ice underneath the water.” 

They continued to look at the iceberg, and the sailor went 
on, “That iceberg makes me think of last year, when I went 
on a seal hunt. Perhaps you know that the little seals are born 
in February on the ice floes, just near Newfoundland. The 
ships go out in April with about a hundred men aboard. 
Our captain was the first to reach the ice floes, and we were 
proud of that. We had to travel over the ice for several miles 
and, let me tell you, it was dangerous. But we got almost 
500 seals. Under their skins the little ones have a two-inch 
layer of fat, which makes good oil, and the pelts are used for 
leather and coats.” 

The Grand Banks 

Dick and Ron walked around the deck with their parents. 
At the wheel on the bridge was the captain of The Islandct , 














Captain Macdonald. Later, the Captain left the bridge in 
charge of one of his men and came on deck to speak to some of 
the passengers. 

“I hope that you will enjoy the trip on The Islander , though 
we may run into some fog tomorrow near the Grand Banks,” 
he said to the boys' parents. 

“How long have you been sailing the seas, Captain Mac¬ 
donald?” asked Mrs. O'Neil. 

“A long time, Mrs. O'Neil. I’ve sailed these waters for over 
thirty years.” 

“You will have seen'many changes along the coast,” Mr. 
O’Neil said. 

“Yes, there have been great changes in the fishing. The 
men don’t go out on the long trips, as they used to in the old 
days. Now nearly all of them bring their fish in every day to 
the fish-processing plants in the towns.” 

After the captain had left them, Ron said, “Tell us about 
the Grand Banks, please, Daddy.” 

“They lie to the southeast of Newfoundland, and are one of 
the largest and most famous fishing grounds in the world.” 
said Father. “Fishermen from many countries have come 
there for centuries.” 

“Do they belong to Newfoundland?” asked Dick. 

“No, not even to Canada. They lie beyond the limit of the 
waters we can claim by law,” replied Father. 

“Can we see the Grand Banks as we pass by?” enquired 
Ron. 

“No, but we shall go near them. Great shelves of rock stretch 
from the island out under the sea. Parts of the shelves are 
higher than others. The largest of the higher parts forms the 
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Grand Banks, which are nearly as large as the island itself! 
The waters above them are shallow, and there is plenty of the 
plant life of the sea floating in them. The fish come there to 
get a good meal.” 

“Don’t forget about the ocean currents,” Mother re¬ 
minded him. 

“Oh, yes. Near here, some of the waters of the Gulf Stream 
in the Atlantic meet the cold waters of the Labrador Current. 
When the warm air above the Gulf Stream mingles with the 
cold air above the Labrador Current, fog is often caused. 
And the cod-fish that come here like the cool salty waters 
that cover the Bank,” added Father. 

“Look!” exclaimed Mother. “That must be part of the 
Portuguese fishing fleet.” Across the water they saw the 
gleaming sails of the fishing schooners dancing over the 
waves. 

“The Portuguese think that because their boats have been 
coming to the Banks for centuries, Portuguese fishermen must 
have discovered America! But the Vikings, or Norsemen as 
they are also called, were the first white men to reach the 
shores of North America. They may have sailed along the 
east coast as early as the ninth century,” Mother said. 

The next day there was fog over the Banks, and the ship’s 
horn sounded its strange, hooting blast on and off for several 
hours. Now and again sounds from other ships echoed across 
the grey waters and through the grey mist. Light houses on the 
shore or near dangerous rocks shot out their shafts of warning 
light, which looked like huge bright arrows from giant bows. 

“The fog will lift soon,” said the radio operator. “A mes¬ 
sage has just come from the weather station.” 
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A coastal village in Labrador 


Delivering Supplies 

“Let’s look at the map in the lounge,” said Mother, “and 
we’ll see the ports of call.” 

The first port was Burin, which has the largest fish-process¬ 
ing plant in Newfoundland. “Let’s watch the men unload the 
cargo!” said Dick. 

From the hold of the vessel came bags of flour and sugar, 
kegs of nails, and rings of heavy rope. There were cartons of 
tea, of coffee, and of canned goods. There were boxes of 
clothing and boxes of shoes. Some of the huge crates held 
furniture, and in one of them was a baby carriage. Mail bags 
were brought out, and finally lumber, drums of gasoline, and 
two engines for fishing schooners. All the things needed by the 
people of the little villages were there. 
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In and Out along the Coast 

In and out of the inlets, coves, and bays went The Islander. 
Sometimes the cliffs rose sharply out of the water, reaching a 
height of nearly a thousand feet. Sometimes they came down 
in shelves or terraces, and on every terrace the homes of the 
fishermen were perched. On the slopes were little vegetable 
gardens; on the shore below, the fishing boats were tied 
securely to the rocks. 

“These islands are really the tops of mountains,” said 
Father. “The sea is higher now than it was ages ago, and has 
almost covered them.” 

“Away over there are the two islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, the only French possessions in North America,” 
added Mother. 

In some of the villages they saw the fish stages. These were 
platforms built on the rocks, where the cod-fish were spread 
out to dry. No rain should fall on them, and the sun should 
not be too hot. It was no easy task for the women and children 
to look after them when the men were away. Now the stages 
are used in only a few villages, for most ships take their catch 
to the big plants in the towns. 

Catching Squid 

One morning when the ship arrived at one of the small 
ports, Mr. O’Neil met an old friend on the wharf. With him 
were his two sons, Stewart and Fred. 

“Hi!” said Stewart and Fred. 

“Hi!” answered Dick and Ron. 

Stewart asked, “Would you like to go squid jiggin’? Our 
boat is just over there.” 
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A squid has long arms 
around its mouth like an 
octopus and swims backwards 
in the water. 



“What’s a squid?” asked Ron. 

“It’s a queer-looking creature with long arms around its 
mouth. It scoots along backwards through the water,” 
explained Stewart. “Grandad says it isn’t a fish, but is related 
to the octopus.” 

“The boys manage the boat very well, so there will be no 
danger,” said their father. “Don’t stay too long!” warned 
Mr. O’Neil. 

The four boys went over to the boat, which was tied to a 
small dock. They climbed into it and quickly pushed off. Fred 
took the oars, and Stewart gave each of the boys a jigger. It 
was a piece of wood, like a spool, on which a long line was 
wound. Near the end of the fine several fish-hooks were 
fastened. 

“I’ll bait them for you,” said Stewart. Then he began to 
sing: 

“Oh! This is the place where the fishermen gather 

In oilskins and boots and Cape Anns battened down. 

All sizes of figures with squid lines and jiggers, 

They congregate here on the squid jiggin’ ground.” 1 

1 From SQUID-JIGGIN' GROUND by A. R. Scammell. Used by permission of the 

copyright owners, BMI CANADA LIMITED. 
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“That’s what Grandad sings when he comes with us,” 
explained Fred. 

“Cape Anns are sou’westers, you know,” added Stewart. 

“We’ll see if we can find any squid here,” Fred said. 

There the boys sat at the edge of the boat, jigging the lines 
gently up and down, waiting for the fish to bite. 

Suddenly Fred exclaimed, “Something’s tugging at my 
line! Look! I must have a bite!” Sure enough, there was a 
squid wriggling and twisting on one of the hooks. 

“What are you going to do with it?” asked Ron. 

“I’ll throw it into that tub. We use squid for bait, or to 
fertilize the garden,” Fred told him. 

“This is great fun,” said Ron, as they put catch after catch 
into the tub. “But I think it’s time to go.” 

Quickly Fred took the oars and they started for the shore. 

“That’s where our lobster pots are,” said Stewart, pointing 
to a spot in a tiny cove. “Yesterday we caught a lot and took 
them to the wharf to sell.” 

“Goodbye, and thanks for asking us to go with you,” said 
Ron, as they reached the dock. “Goodbye,” they all said. 

Just then the ship’s whistle sounded, and the two O’Neil 
boys ran to join their father. 

A Mercy Call 

One day a message came over the radio to the ship: “Call 
at Dog Cove to take a man to the hospital at Burgeo.” 

At once Captain Macdonald headed for the little cove. 
The Islander drew near, and there on the wharf was the 
stretcher with the sick man lying on it, wrapped in blankets. 
He was brought carefully on board, and put into one of the 
cabins where he could be quiet. 
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When the ship reached Burgeo, an ambulance was waiting, 
and the patient was driven at once to the hospital. 

“The hospital is one of the biggest on the southeast coast”, 
Mother told the boys. “Patients from many places are sent 
to it.” 

In the Village of Burgeo 

While the passengers waited for the boat to unload the 
cargo, Mother said, “Let’s go for a walk. I would like to look 
at the church.” 

As the family approached the top of the hill, the boys were 
surprised to see the church firmly fixed to the rocks by strong 
wires. 

“This is one of the few churches in the world that is fastened 
to rocks,” explained Mother. “The people of Burgeo have 
made it secure from gales by stretching those cables from the 
roof to the rocks.” 

They turned to go back to the ship, and looked at the houses 
and vegetable gardens on the way. In a few of the gardens, 
apple and plum trees were growing, and already the fruit was 
ripening in the summer sun. Near one fisherman’s home a 
mother goat was grazing. Running and jumping around her 
was her little white kid. “There are lots of goats in New¬ 
foundland,” said Mother. “Goats’ milk is good to drink.” 

At Port aux Basques 

One bright sunny morning, The Islander docked at Port aux 
Basques. There at the wharf lay the William Carson, the ferry 
boat that comes across the Gulf of St. Lawrence from Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, one hundred miles away. She is a huge ferry, able 
to carry 50 cars and 246 passengers. 
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On the tracks nearby stood the train, all ready for St. John’s. 
As it wound through the hills and valleys, the boys were 
surprised at the height of the mountains in the distance. Said 
the conductor, “Those are the highest mountains in New¬ 
foundland. There are no high peaks to climb, though.” 

“How high are they?” asked Ron. 

“About 2,000 feet, I believe,” the conductor replied. “That 
will be a good place to go hiking when you boys are older.” 

The Pulp and Paper Mill at Corner Brook 

Corner Brook, the second-largest city in Newfoundland, 
lies on an inlet of the sea into which pour the waters of the 
Humber River. As the train drew into the city, the boys saw 
huge piles of logs and the large buildings of the pulp and paper 
mill. 


Pulp and. paper mill at Corner Brook, Newfoundland 










“At Corner Brook there is one of the largest pulp and paper 
mills in the world,” said Father. 

They went to visit the mill, and a guide took them around 
the yard and through the buildings. He pointed out the great 
pile of balsam and fir logs, and the mound of limestone needed 
to mix with them. 

“What is that strange smell?” asked Dick. 

“Oh, that is the sulphur with which the logs must be 
treated,” answered the guide. “That sulphur comes all the 
way from South America.” 

They saw the machines that chipped the logs and the ones 
that crushed them. They saw the furnaces and the great vats 
where the mixture was boiling hot. 

“Why! It looks just like mush!” cried Ron. 

“Well, these logs have certainly been squeezed to a pulp!” 
agreed Father. 

Through the Middle of the Island 

Once again the O’Neils were on the train. It wended its way 
among the hills, through the deep valleys, and sped along 
beside the racing streams. As they left Corner Brook, the 
family saw farms where the cattle were grazing quietly in the 
green fields. 

“I see quite a lot of sheep on these farms, too,” observed 
Dick. “Their wool is made into yarn.” 

Slowly the train climed to the top of the island. Now we are 
on the height of land in the middle of Newfoundland,” 
Mother remarked. 

“That is bog land,” said Father. “There are very few 
farms on it, for most of the soil is never dry.” 
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“Can’t the water be drained off?” asked Ron. 

“Experiments are being tried, but to drain land is an 
expensive business,” Father replied. 

“The people find some dry spots where they grow cabbages, 
potatoes, and turnips,” added Mother. “But the soil is not 
very deep, for the glaciers scraped it off.” 

“You should see the country in the fall!” said the conductor. 
“The partridge berry, or cranberry, turns a bright red, making 
a scarlet carpet that covers all the bog land. It is really 
beautiful.” 

Suddenly one of the travellers exclaimed, “Oh, look at the 
moose!” Standing nearly knee-deep in the waters of a pond 
were six moose. “That’s a great sight!” he went on. “I’ve 
often seen two or three, but never six all at once!” 

“By the way, what is the right pronunciation of the name 
of your province?” the traveller asked the conductor. 

“The accent is on the last syllable. It rhymes with ‘under¬ 
stand’,” was the reply. 

“Thank you, I’m glad to know,” said the passenger. 

The Wealth of the Province 

Away in the distance, touching the horizon, were long 
ranges of low hills. Their tops were smooth, and on their 
slopes grew evergreen trees. 

“Hundreds of men are working in those forests, cutting the 
trees for the pulp mills,” said the conductor. “Newfound¬ 
land’s fishing is still her important industry,” remarked the 
traveller, “but pulp is running it a close second.” 

“Are there any mines around here?” enquired Ron. 

“Yes,” answered the traveller. “In central Newfoundland 
is Buchans, where lead, zinc, and copper are mined.” 
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Gander Airfield 

Looking up into the blue sky, the boys saw an airplane 
winging on its way. “Where do you think it is going, Daddy?” 
asked Dick. 

“Probably to Gander Air Field. There are several airports in 
Newfoundland, but the best known are Gander on the island, 
and Goose Bay in Labrador.” 

“Goose! Gander! Those are funny names for airports!” 
laughed Ron. 

“You see,” explained Father, “those places are on the fly way 
of the Canada goose as it goes north in spring and south in 
autumn.” 

“Are we going to stop at Gander?” asked Ron. 

“Just for a little while, but we’ll take time to go to the 
airport,” Father replied. 

One of Father’s friends met the O’Neils and drove them to 
the airport at Gander. They saw the huge runways where 
planes were arriving from and leaving for faraway places. 
They heard calls: “New York!” “Montreal!” “London!” 
“Paris!” 

“Gander used to be one of the busiest airports in the world 
because it was a refuelling point for the planes on the trans- 
Atlantic flights. Since the change to jet aircraft, the planes 
do not often need to refuel at Gander. The airport is therefore 
not as important as it was a few years ago,” Father explained. 

From Gander to St. John’s 

“We are in the Avalon Peninsula now,” said Mother when 
they were on the train again. “It is the part of the island that 
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Fishing village of Bonavista, Newfoundland 


the explorers found first. Read what it says here,” and she 
pointed to the folder. 

Ron read, “Landfall of Cabot, 1497.” “Oh, I know what 
that means!” Dick said. “It means that John Cabot arrived 
at Cape Bonavista in 1497.” 

“He set up the flag of England there,” remarked Father. 

“Tell the boys about the industries in the peninsula,” 
suggested Mother. 

“There is fishing, of course,” said Father, “and there are also 
factories that make leather, some that make shoes, and others 
that make gloves.” 

“Don’t forget Bell Island and the iron-ore mines that stretch 
out under the sea,” said Mother. “The ore is shipped to 
Sydney, in Nova Scotia, and to Western Europe, to be used in 
the steel mills there.” 

Presently the train came into the station at St. John’s. 
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Home Again 

“Here we are!” said Father. “Home at last!” 

At supper that night, Mother said, “What will you remem¬ 
ber about the island of Newfoundland?” 

“Oh, that’s easy!” And the boys began to name one thing 
after the other: 

The Grand Banks and the fishing boats 

The inlets running into the land 

The fishing villages in the coves 

Port aux Basques and the ferry 

Corner Brook and the pulp and paper mills 

The forests on the high hills 

Gander Airport 

The pulp logs hurrying down the rivers 
The little farms beside the sea. 
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PART FIVE 


The Land of Northern Lights 


Canada’s Northland lies beyond the 60th parallel of latitude. 
From this line to the Arctic Ocean are the Yukon Territory 
and the Districts of Mackenzie and Keewatin. The District 
of Franklin lies further north; it is a group of many large and 
small islands, sometimes called the Arctic Archipelago. 

The furthest north of these districts has been called “The 
Land of the Long Night”. During the winter the sun is not 
seen for months, and the hunting has to be done in the Arctic 
twilight. Then comes the season when the sun shines all day 
long for several months. This is the time of the “long day”. 
We shall call the whole Northland “The Land of the Northern 
Lights”. 

The population of these areas is not large. In the Yukon 
Territory and the Mackenzie District most of the people are 
white, but a few Indians and Eskimos also live there. In the 
other districts, Eskimos and Indians form the largest group. 
The Eskimos are scattered along the coast of the Northland; 
some live in small settlements, and others wander from place 
to place in search of food. In the outposts are a few traders, 
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missionaries, weather men, teachers, nurses, doctors, and 
members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. In recent 
years, some of Canada’s soldiers and airmen have been sent 
to faraway places in the North. Nowadays scientists go to 
the North, too; they search for oil and minerals, and make 
maps of these unknown lands. Some scientists record the 
weather and make forecasts. 

For many years the only way of travelling during the 
summer in the Northland was by water: through the Arctic 
seas, and across the lakes and along the rivers that stretch 
over the land. In winter, the journeys were made by dog sleds 
across the frozen wastes. Today, the airplane has opened up 
many parts of the North. But ships still carry supplies to 
some of the trading posts, and boats use the Mackenzie River 
and the lakes. In a few places, the snowmobile is now in use. 

The Yukon Territory 

The Yukon Territory is a land of endless hills, high moun¬ 
tains, and low valleys. Through these valleys rivers flow 
towards the sea. Many find their way to the “Great River”, 
the Yukon, which empties into the Bering Sea. Others, like 
the Liard, flow towards the Arctic Ocean. 

The forests of the Yukon Territory stretch up to the foot 
of the glaciers. In the rocks are minerals left by the lava that 
spouted from the inside of the earth long ago. It was the 
search for gold in these old rocks and along the rivers that 
made the Yukon famous. 

The airplane and the Alaska Highway have helped to open 
up parts of the Territory, and today an increasing number of 
people are moving into the area. 
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Rivers flow through 
the low valleys of the 
Yukon to empty into 
the sea. 



The District of Mackenzie 

The District of Mackenzie stretches over the northern part 
of the Great Central Plain through which the mighty Mac¬ 
kenzie River flows to the Arctic Ocean. There, trees extend 
almost to the Arctic Circle and, in a few places, some grain 
and vegetables are grown. 

Some big lakes lie in the eastern part of the district. Among 
these are Great Bear Lake and Great Slave Lake. Around 
Great Bear Lake deposits of uranium were found and have 
been mined. On Great Slave Lake there is good fishing, and 
near it, gold, lead, and zinc have been discovered. At Norman 
Wells there is a small field of oil. 

The District of Keewatin 

The District of Keewatin extends from the Mackenzie 
Valley to Hudson Bay. In the southern part of the district a 
few stunted trees and shrubs grow. This part of Keewatin has 
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been called “The Land of Little Sticks”. The rest of the 
district is a vast tundra known as the “Barren Lands”. 

On the tundra a few musk-ox and many caribou roam, 
feeding on a few hardy plants. Not many rivers run through 
the tundra, but there are lakes in some parts of it, where the 
underlying rocks have been hollowed out by glaciers. These 
rocks are part of the Canadian Shield, and minerals may be 
hidden in them. 

The District of Franklin 

This district is still in the Ice Age. It is a large group of 
islands on which there are mountains, valleys, and glaciers. 
But in the short summer months many beautiful flowers grow 
where the sun has warmed the earth. A few Eskimos live 
along the shores of some of the islands. Here and there are 
trading posts and weather stations where white men live. 

The North West Territories are receiving much attention 
from the Government of Canada. Many remote places of 
these areas in our country are being opened for the exploration 
of minerals and oil. There is a Department of Northern 
Affairs in Ottawa, which looks after the welfare of people 
living there. It builds schools for the children, and hospitals 
to take care of the sick. It helps to provide transportation by 
boat or by plane when it is needed. 

The government is planning to combine the three territories 
of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin into two parts. One 
will be called the Mackenzie District which will cover the 
Mackenzie lands around the Hudson Bay and the Eastern 
Arctic, with the remaining islands of the Arctic Archipelago. 
The Eskimos have named this territory “Nunnassiaq”, which 
is their word for “The Beautiful Land”. 
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Michael and Brian learn about the Northland 

The Visitors Arrive 

The telephone rang, and Father answered. “Why, hello! 
When did you get back? Come out this evening, and bring 
your friend!” He turned from the phone, saying, “It’s Bob, 
back from the North!” 

“Uncle Bob!” cried Michael and Brian together. 

“I wonder if he saw a polar bear or a musk-ox?” added 
Michael. 

Uncle Bob was a pilot in the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
who had been flying the transport planes that take supplies 
to many settlements in the North. He had sent the boys post¬ 
cards from Aklavik, Frobisher Bay, and Fort Simpson. 

Soon Uncle Bob arrived with his friend. “This is Barrie 
Engman,” he said. “He is a meteorologist, that means a 
weather man, and he has come for a holiday.” 

“You are welcome, Barrie,” said Mother. “We are all 
interested in the North, and these boys are full of questions.” 

Operation Aklavik 

“Fd like to hear about Aklavik,” said Mother. “On the 
radio the other evening there was a broadcast from the 
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hospital there. A nurse and a doctor told listeners about the 
Eskimos, who come long distances for treatment.” 

“There is a good hospital in Aklavik, and in many of the 
other centres of population in the North,” said Uncle Bob. 
“Aklavik is on a delta at the mouth of the Mackenzie River.” 

“That’s the river called after Alexander Mackenzie,” said 
Michael. “He thought the river would lead to the Pacific, but 
instead it brought him to the Arctic Ocean.” 

“Yes, and do you know that it is the longest river in Canada, 
over 2,000 miles long? Boats can go from Fort Smith to 
Aklavik, a distance of nearly 1,300 miles,” said Uncle Bob. 

“Hasn’t a new town been built there? asked Mother. 

“Yes, at Inuvik, thirty miles from Aklavik by land and 
twenty by sea,” said Barrie. 

“How did Aklavik begin?” Brian asked. 

“It was a trading post built by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
because many thousands of muskrats lived nearby in the river 
banks,” Barrie answered. “After the traders came the police, 
the missionaries, and other settlers besides the Eskimos.” 

“What was the town like?” Michael wanted to know. 

‘ Permafrost ’ is a 
layer of the ground 
which remains frozen 
all year. 
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“At the mouth of the river is a delta, formed by the silt 
carried down by the waters. There the first houses were built, 
but soon the site was found to have been a poor choice for a 
town. You see, the soil in these areas is frozen to a depth of 
several hundred feet. The permanently frozen land is called 
permafrost. When the topsoil melts in the short summer, the 
surface of the land becomes a sea of mud. The mud shrinks 
down, and at Aklavik some of the buildings were left standing 
several feet above it on their foundation posts, their floors 
sagging into the mud. The town was a queer-looking sight, I 
can tell you!” 

“Who planned the new town?” asked Mother. 

“The Government sent surveyors to find a suitable spot,” 
explained Uncle Bob. “They chose a place where there were 
gravel beds, so that the water would drain off. They found 
a good supply of fresh water, too. A wharf and an airfield were 
soon built at the site. The new town is called Inuvik.” 

“Were any of the buildings moved from the old town to the 
new?” asked Michael. 

“Oh yes, some of them,” said Uncle Bob. “The men waited 
for the freeze-up, and then put a few of the buildings onto 
huge sleds. These were pulled by caterpillar tractors down the 
seventy miles of ice. But the Anglican Mission, with its 
famous altar-piece, will be left at the old trading post. Do you 
know the story of the altar-piece?” 

When Mother shook her head, Uncle Bob continued, 
“Bishop Fleming, the first Anglican bishop of the Arctic, once 
met an artist from New Zealand. She was interested in his 
efforts to build a church at Aklavik. She painted an altar- 
piece for his new church, and sent it as a gift. The picture 
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shows Jesus and His Mother wearing ermine skins. The 
Shepherds and Wise Men are Eskimos, Indians, and traders, 
all bearing their gifts. 

“But I must tell you about the radio station,” he went on. 
“It is called ‘The Voice of the Arctic’. Many of the trappers 
in the Barren Lands and in the bush carry radio receivers on 
their sleds. They can tune in and so keep in touch with the 
news of the North. The Eskimos call the radio ‘The Voice 
Listener’. Isn’t that a good name!” 

Operation Frobisher Bay 

Brian had seen some photographs of Frobisher Bay in one 
of the library books he had chosen recently, and was very 
eager to hear what Uncle Bob had to say about the town. 

“Frobisher Bay, one of the busiest places in the North, is 
near the southern end of Baffin Island,” said Uncle Bob. “It 
gets its name from the first Englishman to land there, in 1576, 
nearly 400 years ago. Nowadays, planes are constantly com¬ 
ing and going. Though the island is ice-bound most of the 
time, the airfield is shut down for only about sixteen days a 
year. Some of the planes take off for other northern settle¬ 
ments or for cities in southern Canada. Others are on their 
way across the Atlantic Ocean to Europe. 

“The Polar Route is the shortest way to Europe from the 
western coast of North America, and Frobisher Bay is a half¬ 
way place on the journey. Some of the planes may stop there 
for a change of crew, or repairs, or for refuelling. The jet 
planes, however, do not need to land at Frobisher Bay. 

“The local planes carry freight and passengers. The pas¬ 
sengers are sometimes Eskimos returning to their homes, 
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Aerial view of DOT Airport at Frobisher Bay 


or they may be police, or missionaries, or traders on their way 
back to work. Some of the passengers are scientists, who are 
going to spend many months on the distant islands. There 
they will study the bird life and the flowers, or search for 
minerals and oil. 

‘ ‘Perhaps you are wondering how the Eskimos are getting 
along in the new world that has come to the Arctic. Since the 
white men came, many of the animals have almost dis¬ 
appeared, therefore the Eskimos have had to learn to make 
a living in other ways than by hunting. Some are trained as 
mechanics, and are clever at their work. The women sew 
well, and at Frobisher some of them are very busy. They 
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use materials sent from factories in Canada to make Eskimo- 
style clothes for the people who are going ‘Down North’.” 

Operation Fort Simpson 

“I’ve still got the postcard you sent us from Fort Simpson, 
Uncle Bob!” said Brian. “I’m making a collection of all the 
ones you send us.” 

“Good idea,” approved his uncle. “Fort Simpson is an 
interesting place to visit. It is on an island where the waters 
of the Liard and the Mackenzie meet as they flow towards the 
Arctic Ocean. In 1804, the fur traders of the North West 
Company had a trading post there, and a great wealth in furs 
from the mountains arrived at the post on the way to 
Montreal. 

“Now, small tugboats from Great Slave Lake call at Fort 
Simpson on their way down the Mackenzie River. Airplanes 
fly overhead and land on the airfield twelve miles away. Fort 


Radar station at Cape Parry on the Mackenzie River 







Simpson has electricity, besides a hospital, schools, and a 
wireless station. 

“I shall always remember my visit to the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Station there. We saw the greenhouses where the 
young plants are grown before being put into the plots outside. 
These plots are used to help the scientists find out the best 
ways of growing vegetables, grains, and flowers in the valley. 
The long hours of sunlight make crops grow quickly, once they 
have had a good start. You could almost see them growing, 
for they sometimes stretched up nearly four inches in a single 
day. 

“Fort Simpson has about eighty-five days a year free of 
frost, and the scientists are cultivating seeds and plants that 
are suited to the climate and the soil.” 

Operation Reindeer Station 

“How are the reindeer getting along in the Northland?” 
asked Father. 

“I’ll tell you what I know about them,” answered Uncle 
Bob. “The Canadian Government decided that something 
had to be done when the caribou became scarce, or the Eskimos 
would starve. It was arranged that a herd of reindeer should 
be brought from Alaska, where the animals had been tamed. 
Herders from Lapland were employed to drive them into 
Canada. The trek started in 1929, and, four years later, some 
of the animals arrived in northern Canada. Many died on 
the way, but about 2,500 survived the long journey. Now 
there are about 7,700 reindeer in two herds at Reindeer 
Station, a little place near Aklavik. One herd of about 2,000 
is owned and managed by Eskimos, who have been trained 
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for the work. The rest of the deer are looked after by the 
Canadian Government. These animals help to provide food, 
and their skins are used for clothing/’ 

Operation Mines 

“Have you been to the mines in the Northland?” was 
Mother’s question. 

“Yes,” replied Uncle Bob. ‘Tve flown with mail from 
Edmonton to Port Radium on Great Bear Lake. Pitchblende, 
the most important source of radium and uranium, was found 
there at one time. But the ore has been used up, and the mine 
is now closed.” 

“There is a refinery at Port Hope, Ontario, where the 
concentrates from the uranium mines are sent. From them 
radium is produced. Mines in the Uranium City area of 
northern Saskatchewan, and others in the Elliot Lake District 
of Ontario, now supply the refinery,” explained Father. 
“Radium is the most precious metal in the world,” he added. 

“What is it used for?” enquired Brian. 

“Doctors use it in the treatment of cancer,” answered 
Uncle Bob. 

“I know that uranium is used in making bombs,” said 
Michael. 

“And it will be used for power to drive machines in the 
Atomic Age,” added Mother. “Remember the submarine 
that went around the world using atomic power!” Then she 
asked Uncle Bob, “Were you ever in Yellowknife?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “It’s a busy little town, where about 
3,000 people live.” 

“How do you get to Yellowknife?” asked Michael. 
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Aerial View of Yellowknife 

“A highway has been built from Hay River around Great 
Slave Lake to the town,” replied Uncle Bob. “It connects 
with the Mackenzie Highway in Alberta. Sometimes goods 
have to be hauled over the lake from Hay River on the ice. 
And, of course, there is an airfield. Planes go out to Edmonton 
every day.” 

“What kind of mines are there near Yellowknife, Uncle 
Bob?” asked Brian. 

“A few large gold mines. It costs a lot to get it out of the 
ground and to ship it away. Oh, I must tell you, too, about 
going to the nickel mine at Rankin Inlet.” 

“Where is that?” enquired Brian. 

“On the west coast of Hudson Bay. Some time ago a few 
Eskimos were brought to Rankin Inlet. They were nearly 
starving because the caribou were scarce.” 

“What happened to those Eskimos?” Michael asked. 
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V 







“The mine owner gave the men jobs and they became good 
workers. They now run machines that they had never seen 
before in their lives. They live in houses rented from the 
company. The children go to school and are learning to speak 
English well. There is a hospital, too, and young Eskimo 
women are training as nurses. Some of the young men go to 
schools in the ‘Outside’, where they are learning to be 
mechanics.” 

“That’s different from hunting and trapping,” said Mother. 
“It shows that the Eskimos are clever to be able to fit into 
such a new and different life.” 

Operation Yukon 

“Have you ever flown to the Yukon?” asked Father. “My 
grandfather went up there in the Klondike Gold Rush of ’98. 
He panned for gold in the rivers, but he didn’t make a fortune.” 

“Yes, I once flew with a cargo to Dawson,” Uncle Bob 
replied. “But, you know, a great deal of freight goes into the 
Yukon by truck over the Alaska Highway, as well as by train 
on Canada’s northernmost railway, the White Pass and Yukon 
Route. The scenery is very beautiful. I had a good view of 
Mount Logan, which is 19,850 feet in height, the highest 
mountain in Canada. We followed the Yukon River to Dawson 
and Whitehorse, flying over the plateau on which these two 
towns are built.” 

“Is there really gold in the Yukon?” enquired Brian. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Uncle Bob,” but it is now scarcer than 
it was at the time of the great gold rush. Nowadays it is taken 
out by machine. There are other minerals too: copper, zinc, 
lead, and silver.” 
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“Is the weather in the Yukon very cold?” asked Michael. 

“The winters are long and cold, but other parts of Canada 
are cold too,” his uncle said. “At certain times of the year the 
northern lights are beautiful. They stream across the sky 
and their shimmering colours make a marvellous sight.” 

“The aurora borealis,” said Mother. 

Operation Alert 

“Would you like to hear about the weather station that 
lies at the most notherly point in Canada?” asked Barrie. 
“It was built in 1950, and is called Alert, but the men living 
there call it ‘Santa Claus’ Home Town’! It is over 400 miles 
from the North Pole, and all of that distance is a vast stretch 
of sea ice. Alert is at the northeast tip of Ellesmere Island. 

“Our job was to take in supplies for the men who work 
there. We brought them enough food and fuel to last for 
six months, and also scientific instruments. Everyone was out 
to greet us, and gave us a hearty welcome. 

“We saw the observatory with its dome-like top, which 
the Eskimos call ‘Kabloona’s Igloo’. During our visit, 
messages were coming in from Russian weather stations on 
the other side of the North Pole. We had dinner with the 
men at Alert. Do you know what we ate? They gave us 
steak, and, for dessert, frozen strawberries that tasted as 
fresh as the day they were picked!” 

The Weather Station at Arctic Bay 

“Where are you working now, Barrie?” asked Father. 

“I’ve been at Arctic Bay for two years,” answered the 
young man. “It’s on the northern edge of Baffin Island, 
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away north of the Arctic Circle. The settlement is an old 
trading post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Every year, 
the Company’s ship calls with enough goods to last the 
coming year.” 

“How many of you work there?” Mother enquired. 

“Four men, and the wife of one of the men. She is our 
cook, and a jolly good one, too!” answered Barrie. 

“What is your work?” asked Father. 

“Part of our job is to send up balloons.” Barrie said. 
“These help us to make weather reports that give the tem¬ 
perature and wind speed. Then the reports are radioed to 
other stations. We send them every six hours.” 

“Do you see many Eskimos?” Michael asked. 

“Oh yes. Some live near Arctic Bay, and others come in 
to buy supplies. They are good friends to us. Sometimes they 
come up to the house and drink mugs of tea as they sit around 
the kitchen stove. They have taught us many things about 
living in the north country.” 

“I’d like to be a weather man and watch the balloons go 
up into the air,” said Brian. 

“Perhaps you’ll be a space man and go to the moon!” 
remarked Uncle Bob. 

Animals of the Northland 

“Uncle Bob, have you seen a polar bear?” asked Michael. 

“Yes, just near Arctic Bay. ‘Nanook’ is what the Eskimos 
call the bear. It is a huge animal, about six feet from nose 
to tail, whose paws measure nearly nine inches across. That 
gives you an idea of what a blow Nanook could strike,” said 
his uncle. 
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“Nanook is a good hunter, moving across the ice-floes 
watching for seals. When he catches sight of one putting its 
head out of a hole in the ice to breathe, he crawls nearer and 
nearer. Then he lies flat on the ice without moving, and at 
last catches the sleepy seal for his dinner.” 

Brian brought Barrie a book in which there were pictures 
of different animals in the Northland. 

‘•There’s a strange-looking animal!” said Barrie, pointing 
to a drawing of a musk-ox. “The Eskimos call it ‘the bearded 
one’. Look at its long, curved horns and shaggy coat. Its 
thick coat keeps it warm, even in the coldest winter. Did 
you know that clothes made from its wool are among the 
world’s finest? At one time the musk-ox in Canada was in 
danger of dying out. In 1917, the Government began a 
programme to prevent this disaster. Today there are about 
10,000 of the animals in the North, and their numbers are 
still gradually increasing.” 

“Do you know anything about the caribou?” went on 
Barrie. “We’ve seen herds of them moving across the Barren 
Lands. They used to go in thousands to their winter feeding 
ground near the forests. Now there are not so many, and 
the herds are smaller. 

“In the spring, the caribou move back to the tundra, 
looking for food there. The Eskimos and Indians in some 
parts of the North could not live without them. The animals 
supply meat for men and dogs. The skins are used for clothing, 
blankets, and sleeping bags. Kayaks and sometimes tents 
are made from the skins. Even the sinews are saved, for they 
are made into good thread and fish-lines, and some Eskimos 
still use the bones and antlers for knives, tools, and needles.” 
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“Aren’t the Eskimos using more and more of the white 
man’s tools and clothing?” enquired Mother. 

“Yes, but in many isolated settlements the old things are 
still needed, and in those places human beings could not live 
without the caribou,” Barrie said. 

As Brian was turning over the pages of the book, he found 
a picture of an Arctic fox. 

“That little animal is found everywhere in the Arctic,” 
explained Barrie. “The Eskimos trap it during the winter 
months, for then its fur is white. The trap lines are long; 
some of them stretching for 150 miles. Different trap lines 
often go near each other, but no Eskimo touches any but 
his own. When the trapping season ends, the skins are taken 
to the trading posts to be exchanged for food and clothing.” 

Operation Fort Smith 

“Where are you going on your next flight?” asked Father 
when the stories about the animals were finished. 

“To Fort Smith,” answered Uncle Bob, “where the govern¬ 
ment offices of Mackenzie District are. It is just over the 
northern border of Alberta, on the Slave River, which joins 
Lake Athabasca and Great Slave Lake. Fort Smith is a 
busy place.” 

“What makes it busy?” asked Michael. 

“Land and water traffic from many directions meet 
there,” answered his uncle. “Trucks come from Fort Fitz¬ 
gerald, for the rapids on the Slave River between the two 
towns prevent boats from going from one to the other. Fort 
Smith is also linked with the north, by water; barges from 
Yellowknife and Hay River are coming and going, and you 
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can see freight boats and barges ready to go down the 
Mackenzie River. They will travel 1,300 miles to Aklavik 
in the Arctic. In the air are planes carrying passengers and 
freight. At Fort Smith, there is traffic on the land, on the 
water, and in the air.” 

“Are there any fish in those northern lakes?” was Mother’s 
question. 

“Yes, Hay River is the chief centre of the fishing industry,” 
said Uncle Bob. “Whitefish and trout are the main catch. 
Every year about ten million dollars’ worth is taken from 
Great Slave Lake. The catch goes by plane or truck to other 
parts of the continent.” 

“Do many people live in Fort Smith?” asked Father. 

“About 1,700, I think. It has good schools and a hospital, 
besides the Government Buildings,” Uncle Bob answered. 

Eskimo boy with dog sled harness 




“It must be difficult to look after people in Canada’s 
Northland, for they live so far from one another,” Mother 
said. 

“That’s true. The Northland is so very large, and it has 
only 37,500 people living in it,” said Uncle Bob. “About 
7,000 are Indians and 8,000 are Eskimos. Their lives are 
changing these days, and they must be helped to learn new 
ways of living.” 


Finding Places in the Northland 

Many times after their uncle’s visit, Michael and Brian 
had fun finding places on the map. 

These are some of the places they found: 


Yukon Territory 
District of Mackenzie 
District of Keewatin 
District of Franklin 
Ellesmere Island 
Baffin Island 
Mackenzie River 


Coppermine River 
Yukon River 
Great Bear Lake 
Great Slave Lake 
Frobisher Bay 
Aklavik 
Fort Simpson 


Yellowknife 
Hay River 
Mount Logan 
Dawson 
Whitehorse 
Arctic Bay 
Alert 


Learning New Words 

“Uncle Bob and Barrie used words that I hadn’t heal’d 
before,” said Michael. 

“Do you remember any of them?” asked Mother. 

These are the words that the boys found in the dictionary: 
permafrost tundra delta 

meteorologist surveyor floes 

experimental observatory transport 
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Things to Know about Canada 

1. Her nearest neighbour to the south 
Her nearest neighbour to the north 

2. A mountain range in eastern Canada 
A mountain range in western Canada 

3. The names of the Great Lakes that touch Canada. 

4. The names of the ten provinces. 

5. The name of the capital city and where it is situated 

6. A great river flowing north 
A great river flowing east 
A great river flowing west 
A great river on the prairies 

7. A large island on the west coast 
A large island on the east coast 
A large island on the north coast 

8. A city in each of the provinces. 

Canada’s Place among the Nations 

Canada belongs to a large family called the Commonwealth 
of Nations. Members of this family are in every continent, 
and the people are of different races and of different colours. 
All are bound together by ties of friendship and goodwill. 

Canada, along with over a hundred other nations, belongs 
to the United Nations. The aim of the United Nations is to 
keep peace in the world. 
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